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INTRODUCTION 

Chicago is destined to become the center of the modern world, if the opportunities 
in her reach are intelligently realized, and if the city can receive a sufficient supply of 
trained and enlightened citizens. 

Actuated by this belief, the author has mapped out the part Chicago school chil- 
dren are to play in creating the greater Chicago of the future. Chicago must grow to 
conform to a scientific plan to replace the makeshift that has tried to keep pace with 
the city's development in the past and to make this possible it must have a citizenship 
trained in its duties. A large proportion of the graduates from our schools remain in 
Chicago for their professional or business hves, and this book is intended to fit them to 
take an intelligent part as future citizens of a great city in carrying out the Plan of 
Chicago. 

Love of country, the feeling which is inherent in every normal boy and. girl, and 
which is expressed by them throughout their lives in their many acts of patriotic devo- 
tion, is, by development of our civilization, being given a companion sentiment — devo- 
tion and passionate interest in the safety and welfare of our cities. This new feeling of 
community patriotism, an outgrowth of modern conditions of life, takes the form gen- 
erally of a high and controlling pride in one's native city, or in the city in which one 
abides and has adopted as his home. 

Modern educators and leaders in public affairs, noting the birth and rise of this 
patriotic impulse in our cities, see in it a great factor for future good for the country. 
They see in it the approach of good government in the cities and the end of evil admin- 
istration of our communities. They see, too, that development and cultivation of this im- 
pulse means good effects of the most stable and lasting character upon our national in- 
stitutions by a deepening, broadening, and intensifying of national patriotism. 

Thus arises the recognized need of bringing out in the children of our cities a sharp, 
clear, vivid interest in those cities, in their history, in their growth, in their present 
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and in their future. The fact that so many millions of our people now live in cities, and 
that city growth is continuing on increasing lines, means absolutely that the cities 
and their people will shape the course and form the destiny of our country at large. 
The cities will set the policies for the nation. Impulses for good order, cleanliness, hon- 
esty, and economy in government must be the product of education of the children of 
our cities, if our country is to continue its course in history and maintain its place in 
civilization. 

Observers of this new and growing feeling of civic patriotism are finding that it 
finds expression among the people, and particularly among the youth of the cities, as 
freely as does that based on the broader foundation of love of native land. In some 
ways this devotional impulse comes more quickly and freely, even, than that pertain- 
ing to our national life. While, of course, it never is expressed with the height of 
emotion which meets an appeal to the older and deeper patriotism, it is usually much 
easier to arouse. This is because one's city is so much more closely and intimately 
known than the great entity of the nation. 

Students of modern history, seeking to classify or set apart this devotion to the 
city by its people, and love of a city by its children, will find the feeling not only a new, 
unique and valuable tendency of the times, but also a revival, under modern conditions, 
of a patriotism as old as civilization itself. It is a restoration to the world, in modified 
form, of the devotional impulse and effort by which the peoples of all the great cities 
of the past built up, beautified and extended the fame of their cities. 

It is becoming a recognized fact that the power, growth and advancement of a 
city is limited only by the measure of united civic interest of its people. The stronger 
and more vital the community spirit, the greater and more influential the city. It is 
this spirit which gives Chicago its great world distinction — an indomitable, living, 
throbbing love for the city, expressing a demand of its united people that the city shall 
deserve and achieve greatness. 

Conditions, then, demand that this new impulse of love for this city shall be fos- 
tered, and that our children shall be taught that they are the coming responsible heads 
of their various communities. We direct the national patriotic impulse into the paths 
of duty, and it is vital that we do the same with the new impulse for civic good. Con- 
ditions which make for good health, good order and good citizenship must be made clear 
to our children. The needs and possibilities for expansion and development of commu- 
nity life under proper conditions must be outlined for the young, that effort under the 
urge of civic patriotism may be properly directed. Finally, our children must be led to 
recognize their duty of looking to the future, knowing that to be unmindful of the needs 
of days to come is to be unfaithful of obligations to themselves, their communities and 
their Creator. 

We have reached a time now when the citizen, to do his duty, must plan for the wel- 
fare of coming generations. It is necessary that the people realize, and that the young 
be taught, that the really great work of the world today is that which foresees and 
builds for the future. 

This book is intended to convince the child that he owes loyalty to the city that gave 
him his education and offers him an opportunity to enter any one of her great fields of 
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industrial or professional activity. It seems advisable to give a number of questions at 
the end of each chapter to assist the child in this rather difficult subject, In seeking an- 
swers to these questions the school child will instill in his mind a permanent interest in 
the civic welfare of Chicago that will be an immense benefit to the future of our city. 
Proper emphasis has been given to the history of great cities of the past and to the 
causes that led to their power. It is the earnest purpose of the author to make the 
child feel that in him rests the responsibility of assisting Chicago to attain her future 
greatness. The co-operation of the instructor is earnestly sought for in teaching the 
child how he may lend assistance in this work. It is the firm belief of the author that 
the success of the Plan of Chicago depends on the hold it has in the hearts of the city's 
future citizens. 

The author desires to acknowledge his grateful thanks for assistance rendered by 
Dr. Nathaniel Butler, dean of the college of education of the University of Chicago; 
Frank I. Bennett, vice-chairman Chicago Plan Commission; Prof. Morris E. McGrath, 
Helena, Mont., High School; the Chicago Historical Society; John Edson McEldowney, 
publisher; and his secretary, Eugene S. Taylor. 

Chicago, February 1, 1920. W. D. M. 




Meeting of 1,000 school principals. Eighth grade teachers and officials of the 
Board of Education with the Chicago Plan Commission. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 

In the following pages, the author aims to furnish a concise and interesting text 
book in which brief notice is taken of Chicago's past, thoughtful consideration given 
Chicago's present, and deep effort made to foresee Chicago's future. The object is to 
prepare the student's mind for the reception of that portion of Wacker's Manual which 
is devoted to a study of the Plan of Chicago. 

What is the Plan of Chicago? 

It is a plan to direct the future growth of the city in an orderly, systematic way. 

What is its object? 

To make Chicago a real, centralized city, instead of a group of overcrowded, over- 
grown villages. 

What does it mean? 

That by properly solving Chicago's problems of transportation, street congestion, 
recreation, and public health, the city may grow indefinitely in wealth and commerce. 
It is realized that this is of significance only in connection with Chicago's actual social, 
intellectual, and moral upbuilding. 

The ideal of a city must rise above mere commercial and industrial supremacy, tak- 
ing the higher ground of becoming an attractive, larger home for its residents of all 
classes, as well as for the stranger. 

Because it affects the happiness and prosperity of all our citizens, and of millions 
yet to have a home among us, the Plan of Chicago should, in some measure and in some 
degree, be not only a study of our children but of every citizen. 

Each citizen has duties to perform towards his city and rights to claim from it. 
Unless in some measure he knows those duties and those rights, he never can act a just 
and independent part. 

Neglect of the citizen to give some of his time, some of his thought, and some of his 
money for the public good, if widely distributed, would mean disaster to the community. 

Chicago today stands at the threshold of a great future. 

What are we to do, as citizens, to promote the future well-being of our city? 

First, we are to study the Plan of Chicago that we may understand it. When that 
is accomplished, we are to make it clearly and distinctively our ideal. 

We are to look forward to the carrying out of the Plan of Chicago in the broad 
spirit that an injury to one is an injury to all, and that the well-being of one promotes 
the well-being of all. 

We are to make the Plan our ideal and to put it before us and dare to recognize it, 
and to believe in it, and to build for it. 

We are to look forward to the time when it will seem as extraordinary not to have 
an official plan toward which to direct the growth of our city as it now seems that Chi- 
cago was ever permitted to grow in an orderless and formless manner. 

We are to establish by the influence and work of a united citizenship the power of 
law necessary for Chicago's advancement commensurate with her greatness. 
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It requires only sufficient community patriotism to substitute order for disorder, 
and reason, common sense, and action for negligence, indifference, and inertia. 

In this work of citizen building and city planning, our children must play their part, 
which is an important one, as set forth in the introduction to this study. 

Having answered the questions — What is the Plan of Chicago? What is its object? 
and What does it mean? — just here it is appropriate to ask two other questions, namely, 

How and where was the Plan of Chicago originated? Who is handling the Plan of 
Chicago? 

While in the text the history of Chicago's social and industrial progress, and also the 
value, needs, and desirability of the plan have been emphasized, the author has adhered 
strictly to the plan of excluding all reference to persons and incidents that cannot prop- 
erly be made a part of this text book; but it should be recognized somewhere in this book 
that one of the finest achievements in the history of civic advance must be accredited to 
the very few men who, by reason of their worthy suggestions, many sacrifices, indomi- 
table energy, and never faltering spirit in preparing and giving to their city the Plan of 
Chicago, are deserving of lasting renown and the gratitude of every citizen. 

The Plan of Chicago was inspired in the minds of a small number of men, leaders in 
the business life of the city, and members of two of Chicago's most prominent social or- 
ganizations — the Commercial Club and the Merchants' Club. This was in the period 
immediately following the World's Columbian Exposition, held in Chicago in 1893. 

After the World's Fair was closed some of the men who had worked to make 
it a great success for Chicago met together at their clubs. They had learned during the 
Fair that orderly arrangement of buildings and streets gave a most pleasing effect. 
They clearly saw that to create a broad plan to that end, and to carry it out throughout 
all Chicago, would be to make their home city famous all over the world. Therefore they 
set about working out a plan to do this great thing, and the plan they developed by years 
of study is today known as the Plan of Chicago. 

Credit for first voicing a city-wide plan for the Chicago of the future is given to 
Mr. Franklin MacVeagh, who, in 1901, at a meeting of the Commercial Club, suggested 
the appointment of a committee of that organization to consider the advisability of pre- 
paring such a plan. 

While the Commercial Club Committee was working, an independent movement to 
the same end was started by the Merchants' Club. In this work Mr. Charles D. Norton 
and Mr. Fredric A. Delano were prominent. The plans thus advanced were entirely 
formulated by 1906, when the Merchants' Club formally undertook the work. In 1907 
the two clubs united under the name of the Commercial Club, which in 1908, gave the 
world the completed Plan of Chicago. 

In producing the Plan of Chicago the Commercial Club spared neither time, money 
nor effort. Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, world renowned architect and resident of Chicago, 
a man whose services in city planning had been in demand all over America for years, 
took charge of the details of the plan. He gave his genius to the task without charge. 
Assisted by Mr. Edward H. Bennett, he produced all the charts, maps, and drawings 
necessary for carrying out the remodeling and development of the city. In 1908 these, 
together with an explanatory narrative written by Mr. Charles Moore, corresponding 
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member American Institute of Architects, were arranged in a magnificent volume pub- 
lished by the Commercial Club. 

In 1907 the first Plan Committee of the Commercial Club was organized with Mr. 
Charles D. Norton as Chairman and Mr. Charles H. Wacker as Vice-Chairman. These 
plan leaders retained their respective offices with each succeeding plan committee until 
the year 1909, when Mr. Norton resigned to take up his residence in Washington. Mr. 
Charles H. Wacker succeeded him as Chairman, which office he in turn vacated when he 
received his appointment from the Mayor of Chicago as permanent chairman of the Chi- 
cago Plan Commission. Mr. Edward B. Butler succeeded him as Chairman of the club's 
Plan Committee. 

Thus, after years of study and of hard work by the Commercial Club members, the 
plan was completed and ready for submission to the citizens in the early Fall of 1909. 
The completion of the Plan of Chicago was the most important civic event in the history 
of our city. Then it was evident to the leaders of the movement that the time had come 
to engage the interests of the public and to put the plan into the hands of the represen- 
tatives of the people. After conferring with the city authorities, it was decided to create 
a permanent organization to be known as the Chicago Plan Commission. This body, 
it was decided, should be composed of a large number of men of influence, to be repre- 
sentative of the business and social interests of the city. 
\ July 6, 1909, the Hon. Fred A. Busse, Mayor of Chicago, sent a message to the City 
Council requesting authority to appoint this commission, which was immediately granted. 

November 1, 1909, the Mayor sent to the City Council a second message containing 
the names of the 328 leading men of Chicago who were to make up the membership of 
the first Chicago Plan Commission. 

To secure at all times adequate representation on this Commission of the City Gov- 
ernment and of all other locally interested governmental agencies, it was provided that 
the heads of all city departments and other local public powers [whose memberships 
would cease when they retired from office and which would be resumed by their suc- 
cessors], should be appointed as members. 

At the first meeting of the Commission, held in the City Council Chambers, Novem- 
ber 4, 1909, in recognition of his long and faithful public service to Chicago, Mr. Frank I. 
Bennett was elected Vice-Chairman. Mr. Henry Barrett Chamberlin was elected Secre- 
tary pro tern, which office he resigned late in 1910. 

January 13, 1911, the Executive Committee appointed as the Commission's Manag- 
ing Director Mr. Walter D. Moody, formerly General Manager of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce. 

The City Council, under the Busse administration, created the Plan Commission and 
started the work in the passage of an ordinance for the widening and improvement of 
Twelfth Street from Ashland to Michigan Avenue. 

The Harrison administration, recognizing the city's great need for an improved 
through east and west artery, between Harrison and Eighteenth streets, immediately 
took over the proposed Twelfth Street improvement, upon which work had not been 
started, with a determination to carry it through successfully and in a manner satisfac- 
tory to all the people. 
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In his speeches before his election Mayor William Hale Thompson promised the 
people that, if elected, he would do all he possibly could to carry out the improvements 
proposed in the Plan of Chicago. Immediately after his election in 1915, he took up 
the Twelfth Street, Michigan Avenue and Lake Front improvements with a view to 
their realization at the earliest possible moment. 

Thus has the work of the Chicago Plan Commission been established upon a non- 
partisan and non-political foundation. 

Thus the Plan of Chicago was originated, and thus it is being worked out. 

Nature gave Chicago the location which under the touch of modern commerce pro- 
duced the great city. It is not Chicago's growth that amazes. That growth naturally 
accompanied industry. It is Chicago's spirit which grips the world's attention. 

No city in America — perhaps none in the world — has the love and devotion of its 
people that Chicago has. 

No people of any city will labor so hard, or sacrifice so much for their city, as will 
the people of Chicago. 

It is this civic patriotism — almost as strong as our love of country — that will deter- 
mine the successful future of our city, in the realization of the Plan of Chicago. 

It is desirable that the instructors of our schools organize the mighty forces at 
their command and prepare the minds of our children to grasp and lay fast hold upon 
the science of city planning, as related to the future glory of Chicago and the pros- 
perity and happiness of all her people. 

Chicago, February 1, 1920. W. D. M. 
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TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
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THE AUTHOR 
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CHAPTER I 



MUNICIPAL ECONOMY 



All over the world there is, at this 
period, an astonishing and unparalleled 
movement of people toward cities. In 
every country cities are larger today than 
at any time in all history. Moreover, the 
flow of all peoples cityward is growing 
throughout the world. Every census shows 
this to be true. 
The tendency 
of people to 
gather in close 
contact has al- 
ways existed, 
but today is 
operating 
more strongly 
than ever in 
the history of 
men. 

Naturally, 
this movement 
of mankind to 
congregate in 
cities in every 
part of the 
world is creat- 
ing new prob- 
lems in government. It is bringing up new 
tasks in social science, or the science of 
maintaining health and good order among 
people of different families and different 
races when brought closely in contact, 
From this contact are coming new needs. 
It is necessary to promote happiness and 
content among city people, and to interest 
them in the development of a proper moral 
and religious life in their communities. 
From this movement arise new and im- 
portant questions of transporting city 



dwellers from one part of a city to an- 
other, of supplying them regularly and 
properly with food and raiment, and of 
arranging that they shall have employ- 
ment in safe and sanitary buildings 
and homes in convenient and healthful 
houses. 

Along with this growth of cities all 
over the world, and particularly in Amer- 
ica, has proceeded a movement in govern- 
ment by which the people have been given 
more and more power over public affairs, 




FORT DEARBORN AS SEEN FROM THE NORTH, 1816 
[Original Owned by the Chicago Historical Society] 



that is, over the conduct of public prop- 
erty in behalf of the people's welfare. 
This enlarged power has increased the op- 
portunity for happiness and enjoyment of 
life for all of us, but at the same time it has 
also constantly increased the responsibil- 
ity of each of us. It has made it the duty 
of every child, of every young man and 
young woman, to prepare to see to it that 
public affairs are conducted in the best 
possible way. 

While this increased power has been 
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given to all the people, in the country as 
well as in the cities, the responsibility and 
duty in government falls more upon the 
city dweller than upon the countryman. 




CHICAGO IN" 1832— Population About 100. 
[Original Owned by the Chicago Historical Society] 



This is because there are more and greater 
problems to solve in the safe conduct of 
cities than in the government of sparsely 
settled territory. The larger the city, too, 
the greater the re- 
sponsibility of each 
of us living there, for 
in the large cities the 
problems affect more 
people and more 
important matters, 
and thus become 
more intricate and 
harder to rightly 
solve. 

Thus we of Chi- 
cago, the fourth city 
in the world in popu- 
lation, have each a 
greater responsibility and a graver duty in 
citizenship than have the people of almost 
any 'other city. Besides this mere matter 
of size, there are other conditions in con- 
nection with the growth of our city which 



add to our personal responsibilities. It 
is not too much to say, probably, that, 
under the laws and the conditions of life 
in Chicago today, each of us owes a greater 

duty of devo- 
tion to his 
splendid city 
than does the 
citizen of any 
other city in 
the world. 

Henry 
Drummond, a 
very wise man 
and great 
scholar, has 
said some- 
thing to be 
carefully con- 
sidered by 
every young person in Chicago, for it 
shows us how, as people of a city, our in- 
fluence guides the destiny of the nation. 
" The city is strategic, " he says. "It makes 




CHICAGO, SOUTH WATER STREET, 1834 
[Original Owned by the Chicago Historical Society.] 



the towns ; the towns make the villages ; the 
villages make the country. He who makes 
the city makes the world. After all, though 
men make cities, it is cities which make 
men. Whether our national life is great or 
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mean, whether our social virtues are ma- 
ture or stunted, whether our sons are moral 
or vicious, whether religion is possible or 
impossible, depends upon the city." 

That was another way of stating that 
our cities are -^v*.»*-« - 

coming to 
have the most 
powerful in- 
fluence in our 
national af- 
fairs. For a 
long time our 
government at 
Washington 
was controlled 

mostly by men from the country, from 
small towns or villages or from the farms. 
In recent years there has been a change. 
Our Presidents of late have been city men, 



which means greater and greater need for 
the people of our cities to be well informed, 
watchful and diligent in effort for the 
public good. 

\ Elimination of Waste is the World's 




CHICAGO IN 1855— Population 80,028. 
[Original Owned by the Chicago Historical Society. 



and they are calling into their cabinets for 
advisors more and more men from our 
great cities. The cities, with their large 
populations, are becoming more powerful 
forces in our government every year, 



CHICAGO IN 1845, FROM THE WJsiBT— Population 12,088. 
[Original Owned by the Chicago Historical Society] 

Greatest Scientific Problem^-/ " A penny 
saved is a penny earned," is a saying we 
have all heard. We know it is a true saying. 
But few of us know or realize how neces- 
sary it is, 
with the 
growth of 
cities, to 
prevent 
waste. Few 
of us have 
thought 
how import- 
ant it is that 
saving 
methods of 
government 
be adopted. 
Not many 
of us think 
of the truth 
t h a t the 
more people 
there are in cities in proportion to the 
population of our country the fewer there 
are in the country to produce the grain, 
vegetables and meats so necessary to our 
well-being. 
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FLOOD IN THE CHICAGO RIVER, 1S49. 
Population 23,047. 



As the cities have grown, however, we 
have been forced to realize that wasteful- 
ness of food 
products 
must cease. 
We must 
realize that 
food can 
never be so 
plentiful 
and cheap 
as it was 
when fewer 
people were living in the cities and more 
upon the farms. That is one simple illus- 
tration of the present necessity of saving 
and stopping wastefulness. 

This movement for saving things to get 
the most out of everything is a world-wide 
movement. Old rags, scraps of paper, old 
iron and many other materials formerly 
discarded as useless are now made into 
useful products. Great fortunes are yearly 
made from new economies. In our cities 
great public works have been undertaken 
to save lives. The public health officer 
does not allow people to waste their 
health. Millions of dollars are spent 
in build- 
ing great 
canals and 
in cut- 
ting new 
streets, 
and all of 
these 
things are 
to elim- 
inate ex- 
pense, to 
save mate- 
rial and to 
save the very valuable time of millions of 
people. 



Thus, before the growth of cities the 
best efforts of mankind were devoted to 
means of increasing the pro- 
duction of useful things and 
to the improvement of ma- 
chinery and other aids of civ- 
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Robert De LaSalle, who in 1681-2 
made the first ' 'Lakes to the Gulf" 
trip, making a portage from the Chi- 
cago River to the Desplaines River. 
[Original Owned by Chi. His. Soc] 




CHICAGO, MICHIGAN AVENUE FROM PARK ROW 
Population 169,353. 
[Original Owned by the Chicago Historical Society.] 



ilization . 

Today the 

best minds 

and great- 
est efforts 

are bent to 

the task of 

preventing 

waste. 
Most of 

us know 

that in the 

last ten 

years there has grown up in the United 

States a widespread agitation for conser- 
vation of 
our nat- 
ural re- 
sources. 
That 
means sim- 
p 1 y the 
saving, for 
the use of 
all the 
people, of 
the forests 
standing 
upon our 

public lands, the water powers existing in 

our mountain streams, and the mineral 



1864. 
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wealth underlying the lands owned by the 
nation. These vast, valuable resources of 
wealth were given away and wasted in 
times of plenty, and during the settlement 
and development of 
our country. Our 
cities also are de- 
manding conserva- 
tion of the resources 
which are their 
wealth — the health of 
their people, the 
streets by which they 
conveniently go from 
place to place, the 
parks within which 
they find recreation, 
and the spacious pub- 
Uic centers wherein 
they build great 
structures expressive 
of the will and spirit 
of then peoples. 

Our government in 
the building of the 
great Panama canal, 
engaged in a work of eliminating waste. 
The canal, destined to shorten the steam- 




Father Jacques Marquette and Louis Joliet were 

the first white men to cross the Chicago River. 

[Original Owned by Chicago Historical Society.] 



time in the lives of coming generations 
and of people who will benefit by quick 
transit of property between the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans. Chicago, in the con- 

struction of its 
great drainage canal 
from Lake Michigan, 
engaged in a great 
task of preventing 
waste. The building 
of the canal was to 
prevent waste of 
health and lives of 
the people of Chicago 
by stopping sickness 
and death from mal- 
adies that could be 
prevented by provid- 
ing pure water and 
the quick disposal of 
disease-causing sew- 
age. 

All about us in Chi- 
cago we see, every 
day, if we observe 
closely, some new and 
important steps being taken to further this 
world-wide movement to prevent waste. 




Immediately After Great Chicago Fire of 1S71 — Population 334,270 



ship route around the world, is to be an in- 
strument in the saving of immeasurable 
millions of money in the expense of carry- 
ing ocean freights, besides saving years of 



In our homes, on the streets, in our great 
stores and factories, we see this wonderful 
movement for economy and saving being 
developed. Will a new cleaning process 
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save work or money in our homes? If so, 
we adopt it. Will a new pavement or sys- 
tem of cleaning in a street be better and 
cheaper than the old. If so, we have it 
done. Can shavings or wood formerly 
thrown away at a factory be profitably 
made over for use? If so, waste of such 
material is stopped. Elimination of waste 
has become the greatest work in the world. 
Mankind is saving. Economy has become 
the watchword. 

City Problems in Saving. Almost every 
boy and girl today knows something of how 




CHICAGO: Tremont House, Comer Lake and Dearborn Streets, 1865 — Population 225.000. 

cities are maintained; how they are kept 
clean, with lighted streets making it easier 
and safer to go about; with policemen and 
firemen working to keep order and protect 
our homes from fire; with a great health 
department busy preventing the spread of 
disease ; and with our schools kept open and 
the teacher* and janitors paid by the peo- 
ple, that the children may be educated and 
prepared for their work in life. The boys 
and girls know that these things are pur- 



chased by use of money paid by all the 
people as taxes. 

To almost every girl and boy, then, it is 
clear why the people ask and require that 
tax money shall be economically spent. It 
is clear to all that the more carefully money 
is spent for street cleaning the more clean 
streets we will have ; that the cheaper lights 
can be obtained for the streets the better 
will the streets be lighted for the money 
spent; that, in short, the more waste of tax 
money is prevented the better it will be for 
everybody, and the better our city's affairs 

will be con- 
ducted. It be- 
comes quite 
clear, there- 
fore, why the 
movement for 
economy and 
saving is be- 
ing applied to 
city affairs. 

When boys 
and girls real- 
ize this, then, 
is it not nat- 
ural for them 
to take it to be 
their duty to 
understand 
these things 
of the pres- 
ent day and interest themselves in 
this work of saving? The more such 
waste is prevented the less money will 
be needed for taxes, which means that 
more will be left in each home every 
day or year to buy things which give com- 
fort and pleasure to each family. This 
thought is naturally followed in our minds 
by another. We ask ourselves: If there is 
waste today, what can we do to prevent 
waste tomorrow and in the years to come 
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when those who are children now will be 
grown up and have to earn the money spent 
in taxes? 

That question again brings to all our 
minds the fact that we are living in Chi- 
cago, fourth city of the world in population, 
and that we therefore have a greater re- 
sponsibility than the people who live in 
little cities or towns. It makes us feel im- 
portant, as we really are. It makes us feel 
that we ought to look closely to preventing 
waste in the future in this city. We are 
not satisfied just to think of saving money 
being spent this year in Chicago. We re- 
member that our fathers thought of their 
yearly needs and at the same time con- 
structed and managed the great drainage 
canal for Chicago and to benefit us. 

A Great Task for Chicago. The young 
people of Chicago, having thought of these 
things, and thinking how much greater 
Chicago is today than it was when their 
fathers and mothers were young, want to 
join hands in doing work to be proud about, 
and so make for themselves in days to come 
as much fame as their fathers gained by 
digging the greatest drainage canal in the 
world. They want to do a work that will 
be a blessing to their children and to all the 
people of Chicago in all the years to come — 
some such work as the drainage canal, 
which was built by their fathers and is a 
blessing to them today. 

We start out in this idea for a great work 
for Chicago with two things decided. The 
work must be big enough to attract the at- 
tention of the whole world and make peo- 
ple everywhere admire us for doing it; and 
it must be a work of ecomony, of saving 
.time and money, of increasing health 
and happiness, and of bringing increased 
wealth and prosperity to the Chicago of 
the future. 

As our city is only our larger home, to 



decide what is the great thing we are to 
do for Chicago we can take a lesson from 
facts familiar to us in our homes. Each of 
us knows that at home the first step to 
economy is good order. We know, from 
observation, that the wasteful household is 
the one in which the furniture is always 
disarranged and in which the rooms are 
untidy. We know that waste and extrava- 
gance in the home goes hand in hand with 
disorder. Imagine how time and effort 
would be wasted in our homes if things 
constantly used about the stove in the 
kitchen should be stored in the front hall, 
if pianos should be permitted to obstruct 
narrow hallways, if our iceboxes should be 
kept in attics and our dining tables in the 
sleeping apartments. Yet we all know that 
some or all of these absurd conditions re- 
sult upon hurriedly moving into a house, 
with consequent waste, turmoil, and bother 
until we manage to put the house in order. 

Now Chicago, our larger household, is 
today in this state of turmoil from moving. 
One of the youngest cities in the world, we 
have moved into it so hurriedly we have 
not had time, as yet, to set about arrang- 
ing it. Let us see if this work of arrange- 
ment, of bringing good order and conve- 
nience into our city household, and of thus 
rivaling all the cities in the world in time- 
saving, convenience, and attractiveness, is 
the task to which we should bend our ener- 
gies. 

We can readily see that if this work of 
creating good order, cleanliness and beauty 
will result in saving time, doing away with 
the smoke evil, banishing unnecessary noise 
and dirt, promoting good health, assuring 
happiness and prosperity to the millions 
upon millions of people yet to live in and 
visit Chicago, it will be a greater work than 
ever has been done by any American city. 
Moreover, as it will be work done for all 
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time to come, it is much more important 
than any work directed only to effecting a 
saving in the present expenditures of Chi- 
cago. 

We of today are forced, by their bravery 
and steadfast purpose, to admire the works 
of the men and women who as pioneers 
entered and settled our country. Also we 
admire the great scientists of the world 
whose toil and careful thought led to crea- 
tion of the great things of modern civiliza- 
tion. Here is a chance, though, for us to 
be both pioneers and scientists — leaders 
and workers in the new and fascinating 
science of city building on a plan sure to 
result in tremendous economy to millions 
of people and tremendous fame for Chicago 



and for the men and women who share in 
the work of making Chicago a truly great, 
convenient, healthful and beautiful city by 
encouraging and developing the "Plan of 
Chicago." 

1. What important movement of the world's 

population is occurring at this time? 

2. What new and important 'problems have 

arisen from this movement? 

3. What resources are modern cities en- 

deavoring to conserve? 

4. Name several city problems in saving. 

5. What is the first step to good order in 

our home? 

6. How can we make Chicago truly great, 

convenient and, healthful? 
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CHAPTER II 

THE BASIS FOR CITY 
PLANNING 

Before undertaking any important task 
all careful persons first review in their 
minds the facts that make the task neces- 
sary, the reasons it should be done at once 
if promptness of action is needed for best 
results, and all important elements affect- 
ing the plan for the work at hand. Let us, 



cago's real importance as a center of activ- 
ity from earliest times. It is a fact of im- 
portance that Chicago, as far back as the 
most earnest research has been able to dis- 
close, has been a center of trade and com- 
merce. 

Every Indian tribe in the entire plains 
country, living at the headwaters of the 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers, far up in 
the Canadian northwest, in Ontario at the 
northeast, and throughout Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, and all the Mississippi Valley states 




World's Fair, 1893, showing the Court of Honor 
Building. [Copyrighted 

then, turn our minds to that preliminary 
study as related to the future of Chicago. 
That makes necessary, of course, brief no- 
tice of Chicago's past, thoughtful consider- 
ation of Chicago's present, and deep effort 
to foresee Chicago's future. 

While modern history relates to us the 
founding of Chicago as an outpost of our 
nation with the building of Fort Dearborn 
in 1804, and the incorporation of the city 
in 1837, adding that the city's growth has 
been the wonder of the world, there is little 
in history as usually written to show Chi- 



as seen from an upper floor of the Administration 
by Edgar S. Cameron.] 

knew of Chicago as a gathering and trading 
place of all the tribes. Frequent meetings 
of the various tribes were held here. 
Broad, well-traveled trails led into the 
country roundabout in every direction 
from Chicago. 

Some of these Indian trails, running in 
straight lines from the mouth of Chicago 
River, became farmers' roadways upon the 
settlement of the territory roundabout Chi- 
cago, and with the growth of the city were 
developed into some of our most important 
streets. Thus it is seen that even the 
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savage peoples inhabiting the country for 
centuries before the advent of the white 
man recognized in Chicago's location a 




The First Locomotive in Chi' 



natural center for the activities of man. 
No section of our country, except New 
England, has so clear and distinct a history 
as the territory centering at 



Chicago. The domain con- 
trolled for commerce and 
trade by Chicago is larger 
than Germany or France. 
Part of this territory is 
bounded by three thousand 
miles of navigable waters. It 
is pierced by rivers flowing 
into the Great Lakes, the Mississippi and 
the Ohio. The land in the territory is 
practically all arable, and able to support 
an enormous population. The land is level, 



variety of products upon which traffic 
thrives and trade grows wealthy. 

These conditions go far to remove any 
wonder that development of 
this territory has been marvel- 
ously rapid, or that a powerful 
city has been built at this far in- 
land point where land and water 
transportation meet. It was by 
these conditions that Chicago 
grew in the last fifty years of the 
past century from a city of thirty 
thousand to one of two million 
people, and that despite a fire which in 1871 
destroyed most of the city with a money 
loss of $190,000,000. 

Today all 
indications 
point to 
continued 
gains in 
popula- 
tion for Chi- 
cago. The 

Chicago's First Passenger Coach. facts are 

that with a population of 2,500,000, Chi- 
cago is gaining at the rate in excess of 
65,000 persons yearly. The elements mak- 
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ing for greatness of the city are tried past 



Minimi' i r 




Modern Steel Railroad Train. 



making the building of railroads and canals 
easy. Earth and forest throughout this 
vast domain yield an abundant and great 



all doubt, are assuredly permanent, and 
me nknow they may now build confidently 
for a future secured to Chicago by the 
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combined forces of nature and humanity. 
No city in the world can build houses for 
its people so cheaply or find employment 
for them so well as Chicago. 

The inflow of people to Chicago has been 
so rapid, the 




Chicago's First Railroad Depot. 



growth of 
the city so 
marvelous, 
that no time 
has been 
had to plan 
for proper 
and eco- 
nomical dis- 
position of 
the popula- 
tion. It has been a matter of hard and 
fast work to erect shelters for the people 
and buildings in which to employ them. 
But now, with the growth of the senti- 
ment for saving and good order in cities, 
Chicago's people are taking hold of new 
problems to be solved if the city is to con- 
tinue safe, prosperous, and mighty among 
her sister municipalities. 

Thoughtful people, studying even the 
one phase of con- 
gestion in Chi- 
cago's streets, are 
appalled at the 
waste of time, 
strength and mon- 
ey involved. They 
stagger at the toll 
of fives taken by 
disease when san- 
itary precautions 
are neglected. We are all distressed at the 
outbreaks against law and order which 
scientists assure us result solely from nar- 
row and pleasureless lives of our people. 

And so, today, we are no longer first 
interested in the growth and size of Chi- 



cago. How are we living? we ask. Are 
we making right use of our opportunities? 
Is Chicago a convenient place for business? 
Are its people comfortably housed? Will 
our future people be able to stand the ner- 

__ vous strain of city 

life? If we acquire 
wealth will we 
have to go else- 
where to enjoy the 
fruits of indepen- 
dence? Ought not 
our city to grow 
better as it grows 
bigger? What can 
we do to make it 
better? 

We of Chicago are today face to face 
with the fact that fifty years from now, 
when the children of today are at the 
height of their power, our city will be larger 
than London, having more people than any 
city on earth today. It has been estimated 
by a street car transportation expert of 
Chicago, that if conditions here and in the 
country about us continue in the future as 
in the past Chicago will have 13,500,000 

people in 
1952. 

Most 
school 
children 
know that a 
large area of 
land in the 
northwest 
and in Can- 
ada not pre- 
viously cultivated is at this time being 
made into homesteads by hundreds of 
thousands of farmers. This means that 
Chicago is to be the great market place 
for these people, the great center whence 
will go the machinery, clothing, foodstuffs, 




$20,000,000 Northwestern Passenger Station, Opened 1911. 
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and other supplies for this extending civili- 
zation. 

Most school children know, too, that by 
building irrigation works and canals our 
government is opening to settlement mil- 
lions of acres of rich land which farmers 
have not been able to settle upon in the 
past because of its dry and arid condition. 
This, too, means growth for Chicago in 
trade, manufacturing, and wealth. 

Another factor promising to build up 
Chicago is the Panama canal, which was 
completed and opened to the world's com- 
merce in 1915. This will certainly be 
followed by an intensive development of 
the Mississippi Valley, by the addition of 
millions to the population there, and by 
consequent increase in the population and 
business of Chicago. 

This world commerce is to be a heritage 
to the school children of Chicago today. It 
will be left to them to develop by the men 
and women who have that task in hand in 
the present years. To them, also, must be 
left the solution of all the problems of city 
building, and they must answer all the 
questions on the future condition of their 
city. These facts show how important it is 
that all the children who now are old 
enough to understand their responsibility 
shall carefully study conditions today and 
make up their minds to faithfully carry out 
their duties to themselves, to the children 



of the future, and to our well-loved city, 
Chicago. 

It is certain that Chicago is to continue 
to remain one of the greatest cities on earth. 
It is probable that Chicago will become the 
world's metropolis. It is the duty of her 
children to look ahead and plan for this 
future of Chicago, watchfully guarding 
Chicago's rights, hopefully working to 
build Chicago on a plan that will make 
certain then city's development into the 
most convenient, beautiful, healthful, and 
attractive city in the history of the world. 
By doing this the children of Chicago today 
can in future years gain for their city and 
themselves a fame as wide as the world 
itself and as undying as the gratitude of 
their children of a hundred generations. 

1. Name the states and territories where 

Indian tribes knew of Chicago as 
a trading place. 

2. Describe the territory which is controlled 

for commerce and trade by Chicago. 

3. What are the reasons for Chicago's wond- 

erful growth? 
4- What is the yearly increase of Chicago's 
popidation? 

5. State three reasons for the future growth 

of Chicago. 

6. Why is it the duty of children to look 

ahead and plan for the future of 
Chicago? 
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POSSIBILITIES OF EX- 
PANSION 

Three great factors may be said to con- 
trol the destinies of our modern cities, so 
far as growth in population is concerned. 



easily and cheaply handled. In all these 
three elements Chicago is equaled by no 
other city in existence. 





Passenger Steamer Enterhi 

The first is the extent of rich and populous 
territory into 
which their 
trade and 
commerce can 
be extended. 
The second is 
the supply of 
raw materials 
near at hand 
for feeding 
and housing 
their people 
and for use in 
manufactur- 
ing products 
to be sold in 
the tributary 
territory. The 
third is the 
extent of the railway and water transporta- 
tion facilities by which commerce may be 



Mouth of Chicago River. 

The richness and resources of the vast 
territory lying about Chicago is known to 
every school child. The wide prairies to 
the south, west, and northwest produce 
corn, wheat, and oats. We have the cheap 
and abundant coal from the mines of In- 




Shipping in Chicago River. 



diana and Illinois ; the copper and iron from 
Michigan and Minnesota; the zinc from 
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Missouri and Wisconsin; the fruits and 
vegetables from Michigan; food products 
of every sort 
come to us from 
every direction 
round about. 

At the western 
edge of Chicago, 
almost within 
the present city, 
we have unlim- 
ited supplies of 
stone, which, 
crushed and 
mixed with the 
cement produced 
by mills within 
the city itself, 
gives us cheap 
houses of enduring concrete. Brick we 
make from the clay underlying our city on 
every side. Lumber comes to us by lake 




Logging in Minnesota. 



from the forests of the north. Steel for our 
buildings we produce from the iron borne 

to us by water 
from the north- 
ern mines. 

Finally turn- 
ing to transpor- 
tation, we find 
Chicago already 
the greatest rail- 
way center in the 
world. Double- 
tracked steel 
highways stretch 
in every direc- 
tion possible, 
running to the 
Pacific on one 
hand and the At- 
lantic on the other, skirting the Mis- 
sissippi to the Gulf of Mexico. These 
railways draw to Chicago an ever increas- 




Grand Crossing, Chicago, Showing a Section of Chicago as a Great Railway Center. . 

[Note: Since this photograph was taken, these various tracks have heen elevated at great cost in order to eliminate 

dangerous grade crossings. 1 
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ing trade. Magnificent steamships enter 
and pass out of our river, and from our 
harbors carry their great burdens through 
hundreds of miles of lake and river water- 



Thrilling, indeed, is the story of man in 
his building of cities, but no more striking 
chapter in the story can ever be told than 
that of the upbuilding of mighty Chicago, 




Reaping Wheat in North Dakota. 



courses. And now we are on the verge of 
a new development of water traffic. People 
of Illinois have voted to expend $20,000,000 



reaching out through times of peace and 
war in the commercial domination of the 
wide empire surrounding her. 




Cattle Range in Nebraska. 



in beginning the development of water com- 
merce across the state by way of the drain- 
age canal and the Illinois river, intending 



In ancient times, when tribes and nations 
were constantly at war, city growth was 
limited by the possibilities of defense. 




Farming Country in Illinois. 



to connect the traffic of the lakes with that 
of the Mississippi river and the Gulf of 
Mexico. 



Cities then were built upon islands, where 
the surrounding water would impede the 
approach and operations of any attacking 
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or besieging force, or upon high places 
abounding in stones, of which walls could 
be built to protect the city from attack and 
enable its people to repel invaders. It was 
only when a 
nation be- 
came very 
strong in 
numbers that 
its people 
dared build 
their cities 
upon open 
plains or in a 
position easy 
of attack by 
opposing 
armies. 

Later, 
when by co- 
operative ef- 
fort various tribes in different parts of the 
old world were drawn together in one 
government, and the building of larger 
cities was attempted, mankind learned that 



as water transportation was the only means 
of conveying merchandise in quantities, the 
great cities were all built as ports upon the 
water. The most extensive business being 

upon the 
seas, the 
larger num- 
ber of domi- 
nant cities 
were sea- 
ports. 

As the sea<- 
ports attract- 
ed commerce 
and grew in 
population 
and wealth, 
they became 
naturally, 
the seats of 

Coal Mine in Illinois. government 

of the various nations. Kings and emper- 
ors were attracted there, and established 
their courts in these cities, whence they 
could easily send out their armies by water 
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Flour Mills and Elevators in Wisconsin. 



cities were peculiarly the creatures of 
transportation. To grow great it was 
necessary that they be accessible for travel 
and trade from long distances. Naturally, 



and also most easily rule their peoples 
under their various codes of civil law. 

As growth of the nations brought greater 
security to them, the seaports waned in 
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importance. New centers of government 
and trade were established upon the great 
rivers, that 




Peach Orchard in Michigan 



the rulers 
and m e r - 
chants might 
be in closer 
contact with 
larger num- 
bers of peo- 
ple. Some of 
these new 
cities, and 

the ones which today remain the most 
populous and powerful, were open to com- 
merce from the sea 
for all the craft of 
those days. The peo- 
ple sought the ad- 
vantages of inland 
location, but could 
not relinquish their 
needed water trans- 
portation. 

Examples of world 
renowned cities thus 
constructed by early peoples include Rome, 
built fifteen miles up from the Mediter- 
ranean Sea upon the Tiber 
river; Paris, built upon the 
Seine river near its juncture 
with the Marne, ninety miles 
in a straight line from the Eng- 
lish channel; and London, built 
upon the Thames river, about 
fifty miles from its mouth. 
These cities, owing to their 
position inland being joined 
with their water transporta- 
tion, have always been centers 
of government and held leader- 
ship in commerce, and so are 
today the capitals of Italy, France, and 
England. 



As nations grew and developed the inte- 
rior of their countries the growth of popu- 
lation has ever been inland. Com- 
merce, an instrument of the people 
in civilization, followed this inland 
movement. The greatest force in 
this development has been the rail- 
road, which in the last seventy years 
has changed the course of trade and 
commerce in all countries and de- 
veloped the interior lands every- 
where to a degree impossible before 
the era of steam power. 
Paris and London have become great 
railway centers. The railway, too, has de- 
veloped that other 
magnificent Europ- 
pean city, Berlin, to 
proportions beyond 
the dreams of peo- 
ple of a hundred 
years ago. Berlin 
has grown, under 
the magic of rail 
transportation, with 

South Water Street, Chicago.- & rap idity as great 




as Chicago. The two cities are today al- 
most equal in population. The greatest 

growth on 
earth has 
been in the 
interior of 
our country 
because we 
adopted the 
railway ear- 
liest and de- 
veloped it 
quickest to 
its highest 
efficiency. 
The railway 
has been the chief instrument in the 
upbuilding of every city in this coun. 




Apple Orchard in Michigan. 
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try, for even in our seaports modern trade 
would languish and die were it not for the 
constant flow of commerce through them 
by means of the railway systems. 

Until the advent of the railroad, with its 
power of quickly moving large quantities 
of freight and large numbers of people, 
time had much to do with the building of 
cities. Commerce moved slowly. Trade 
increased only as slow moving sailing ships 
were able to traverse wide bodies of water 
and develop friendly relations between dis- 
tant nations. Merchants, even in times of 
peace, were able to extend their business 
only after much time had been consumed 
in inquiries as to trade conditions and the 
moving of merchandise. 

But with the railroad all business was 
stimulated and quickened into activity. 
The mails carried letters in a few hours 
that couriers or ships formerly required 
days to deliver. A few years of this awak- 
ening, and another boon to commerce came 
in the invention of the telegraph, quickly 
followed by the telephone. Deep sea cables 
then came to link all nations together, and 
in a few short years the foundations of our 
present world commerce were deeply laid. 
Recently the wireless telegraph was added 
to the agencies of commerce. Later still 
came the aeroplane. What tomorrow may 
bring to aid man in his development of na- 
tions and the expansion of cities no man 
can tell. 

It is the dominance of the railroad over 
the affairs of mankind that enabled Chi- 
cago, in seventy-five years, to gain a popula- 
tion exceeding two millions, while Greater 
New York, made up of several cities in ex- 
istence nearly three hundred years, and the 
central city of a territory having populous 
cities for the same period, has about four 
and one-half millions. Our leading cities, 
of course, are all monsters in population, 



power, and wealth, as compared with old- 
world cities in point of age. 

London is probably more than 2,500 
years old. It was an ancient city of Britain 
when the Romans resettled it in 43 A. D. 
Paris is more than 2,000 years old, and was 
an ancient capital when conquered by the 
Romans in 292 A. D. Rome is nearly 2,650 
years old. As near as can be determined it 
was founded 753 B. C. Petrograd and 
Berlin are the youngest capital cities of the 
leading European nations. The former 
was established in 1703, and the latter was 
settled in the 13th century. Both are in- 
land cities, and have grown tremendously 
since the advent of the railroad to the 
forces of civilization. 

"Westward the star of empire takes its 
way," is a quotation familiar to all of us. 
It expresses in a few words the history of 
the world and its great nations. In times 
of antiquity the centers of civilization, of 
commerce, trade, and population were in 
Asia and Africa to the east and south of 
the Mediterranean sea. Tyre, Sidon, Baby- 
lon, and Nineveh were the Asian cities hold- 
ing primacy over their myriads of people, 
while Memphis and Thebes were the popu- 
lous centers of Egyptian life in the era pre- 
ceding the birth of Christ by thousands of 
years. Westward to Greece went the scep- 
ter of dominion, and still westward to 
Rome. Finally, ever westward, the sway of 
the world-power was bestowed upon the 
countries of western Europe, and during 
the last half century the world has been 
startled and amazed at the growth in popu- 
lation, wealth, and power of our own 
American nation. 

The westward trend of population and 
power in the world during centuries has 
been equally true in our country itself 
throughout its history under the dominion 
of civilized man. Every ten years a cen- 
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sus is taken in the United States, and at 
every census the center of population has 
appeared to be farther westward. The 
center now is in Indiana, which makes Chi- 
cago truly the great central city of the 
country. 

Within the last few years a great change 
has come in the methods of settling and 
cultivating our agricultural areas which is 
operating to retard the westward move- 
ment of the American center of popula- 
tion, and which assures that Chicago will 
remain for many years the central city of 
the nation. It was formerly the custom 
to operate large farms, sowing and harvest- 
ing grain crops. This has proven a waste- 
ful system, as it weakens the soil by taking 
from it elements of fertility. We are chang- 
ing, therefore, to a system of smaller farms 
upon which we are producing a variety of 
crops. This system is fast multiplying in 
the middle west the number of people work- 
ing upon farms, and so increasing the num- 
bers having trade and commercial relations 
with Chicago. 

We have, then, to assure the expansion 
of Chicago in trade and power, a city set 
in the center of the largest and richest cen- 
tralized territory on earth. We have a city 
where commerce flows to and fro by water 
and rail with an ease and economy un- 
matched by any city in the world. We 
have unlimited room for growth of this 
city, and unlimited supplies of cheap build- 



ing material. We have all forces known 
working to promote Chicago's interest, 
to increase Chicago's commerce and to 
extend the trade of her merchants and 
manufacturers. We can well see, there- 
fore, that Chicago will go forward, and 
how her two millions of today may be mul- 
tiplied many times in from thirty to fifty 
years. 

Seeing this, and understanding the condi- 
tions that are giving Chicago this oppor- 
tunity to become probably the largest city 
of the world, we can all clearly see that it 
is our duty to aid in this city building work, 
and to arrange, if we can, that as Chicago 
grows into the largest it shall also grow to 
be the best-ordered, most convenient, and 
most attractive city ever governed by man- 
kind. 

1 . What are the three factors which control 

the growth of city 'populations? 

2. Name the natural resources near Chicago 

and state where they come from. 
8. What effects have different methods of 

transportation had upon the growth of 

cities? 
4- What other causes have aided city growth? 

5. What makes Chicago actually the great 

central city of the country? 

6. What duty does Chicago's opportunity 

to become the largest city in the ivorld 
place upon us? 
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CHAPTER IV 



CITY BUILDING IN 
ANCIENT TIMES 

In the early history of all nations two 
conditions governed the location of cities. 



These conditions requiring defense from 
enemies without had much to do with the 
early cities of America. The natural forti- 
fications around the site of Quebec made 
that city an early center of western civili- 
zation. New York was an early example 
of an American fortified town. Chicago 
itself, in its infancy, was protected 
against attacks by Indians by the 




Diocletian Baths, Rome. 

These wonderful baths were constructed by Emperor Diocletian in A. D. 306 and accommodated three thousand persons 
at a time. The baths of Rome, which altogether could accommodate 62,S00 citizens at a single time, were provided with every 
possible comfort and facility to insure the health of the body and the education of the mind. The ruins of the Diocletian baths 
were converted into a monastery and church by Michel-Angelo and the cloisters are now used as a museum. 



First, they selected sites offering natural 
means of defense. Later, when by the 
power of their armies they were able to 
maintain peace over a broad area, and 
when commerce was developed, men gath- 
ered together at particular points favor- 
able to trade and industry, and built for- 
tifications around them. It was these lat- 
ter points which gave the world the great 
cities of ancient times, built at the period 
of the highest development of peace and 
civilization within all nations. 



high wooden ramparts about Fort Dear- 
born. 

So it has always been that only after a 
nation became powerful could its cities ex- 
tend their borders freely, and disregard 
the necessity of being guarded from at- 
tacking foes. The greatest of these an- 
cient cities, and those whose works live in 
history as known to all mankind today, 
were laid out and built according to per- 
fect and complete plans, drawn by the 
greatest architects of ancient times, and 
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adopted and carried out by city dwellers 
inspired by pride and love for the cities 
in which they lived. 
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The ear- 
liest known 
example of 
a city built 
in accord- 
ance with a 
definite 
plan was 
Babylon. 
Singularly, 
perhaps, it 
was a wom- 
an, Queen 
Semira- 
mis, who de- 
cided upon 
the work of 



Athens During Siege of th5 Venetians, 
Original drawing rnad: in 16S7. 




Upon plans produced by the architects she 
commanded, the work of building Babylon 
was begun. V ast armies of men were em- 
ployed, and before the end of 
her reign a city so magnifi- 
cent and glorious was built 
that its fame has survived 
thousands of years, although 
the city itself has disap- 
peared, its ruins being cov- 
ered for scores of centuries 
by sands and shifting earth. 
When ancient cities are 
mentioned we unconsciously 
think of the famous city of 
Athens. 
Here, also, 
was a city 
built by a 
nation 
grown rich, 
and enjoy- 
i n g the 
highest civ- 
ilization 
ever at- 
tained be- 
f o r e our 
own. The 
Greeks, 
having con- 
quered and 



Ancient City of Babylon. 




Panorama of Modern Athens. 



constructing upon the banks of the Euphra- 
tes river the greatest city in the world. 



being in control of almost the whole world 
as then known to man, set about building 
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Athens as their great capital city. Five 
miles from the sea, and upon high ground 
where the city could 
be seen for miles 
from every direction, 
they built Athens, 
surrounding it with 
high walls for pro- 
tection, and also 
building high walls 
about the broad way 
connecting the capital 
with its port, Piraeus. 
Having built the city 
to plans by their 
greatest architects, 
the Greeks called up- 
on their great artists 
and sculptors to dec- 
orate it, and their 
skilled landscape 
gardeners to save for 
it the beauties of na- 
ture. The result was 





Athens and the Acropolis. 



not only to make Athens the world's most 
famous city of its day, but to establish for 



a nation shattered and destroyed thousands 
of years ago a place in history today as 
high and proud as 
ever was attained by 
any people. 

The Greeks in the 
building of Athens 
had in mind princi- 
pally the creation of 
beauty. Their aim, 
in which they so well 
succeeded, was to pro- 
duce from stone and 
mortar a work of art 
which would enthrall 
the world, and gain 
for the people of Ath- 
ens the world's trib- 
ute to beauty in archi- 
tecture. Their suc- 
cess is known to all of 
us today, for we all 
know that when the 
peoples of northern 
Europe 
emerged from 
the period of 
warfare and 
disruption 
known in his- 
tory as the 
Dark Ages, 
and began the 
building of 
cities, the 
world's archi- 
tects turned 
to fallen Ath- 
ens for in- 
spiration, and 
we know that 
our most 
beautiful buildings today are constructed 
along lines created by the Greeks. 



Pericles, who planned ancient Athens. From a Marble 
Bust in the Vatican, Rome. 
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Rome in the XlVth Century. 



The ideals governing the Greeks in 
city planning were departed from in a 
great de- 
gree when 
the Romans 
came to a 
decision to 
improve 
and beau- 
tify their 
great city. 
Rome, in its 
early days, 
was squalid, 
unkempt, 
illdrained 
and foul. It 
was little 
more than 
the head- 
quarters of 

a rough, ambitious, ever- 
moving army. Roman 
warriors, accustomed to 
hardships in the field, ex- 
pected little luxury at 
home. But as conquest 
brought wealth, national 
pride was born to the Ro- 
mans. They wanted their 
city, from which the world 
was governed, to stand 
before the world as the 
embodiment of power and 
magnificence. 

Mistress of the world, 
levying tribute of wealth 
upon every nation sur- 
rounding her, enslaving 
conquered peoples by 
thousands as her victori- 
ous armies spread over the 
globe, Rome undertook to 
make use of the world's 



riches in 
emperors, 




Augustus Caesar, the Roman Emperor and City Builder. 



aggrandizing herself. Roman 
one after another, took up great 
public works. The world's 
ablest architects were called 
upon for plans for buildings. 
There was no lack of wealth 
to carry out the great works 
undertaken. There was no 
limit to the supply of labor 
to fulfill the broadest plans 
architects could conceive. If 
men or material were want- 
ed all would be supplied by 
the power of the Roman ar- 
mies over the inhabitants of 
every part of Europe. 

The Romans began their 
great city building work 
in the very heart of 
their capi- 
tal. Out of the 
wide public 
market place 
theyevolvedthe 
Forum. Tem- 
ples, treasure 
houses, senate 
and court build- 
ings were erect- 
ed. Wide arches 
and vast monu- 
ments were 
built about this 
civic center by 
succeeding em- 
perors to com- 
memorate for 
the people of 
Rome the tri- 
umphs of suc- 
cessive reigns. 
As these great 
mounmental 
works were 
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done, the emperors, to improve health con- 
ditions in the crowded city and to open 
the great buildings to view, began the 
development of a system of wide 
streets. 

Thousands of buildings, which 
had housed the people in the days 
of Rome's early growth, were torn 
down. The city was opened to the 
light and air. Parks and open 
spaces were created and beautified. 
The hills and valleys round about 
the city, formerly dumping places 
for the city's refuse, were made into 
magnificent gardens. Romans of 
wealth, upon their death, bequeathed 
to the city land for parks and gar- 
dens or for public buildings. Ro- 
man youths were taught that all they 
enjoyed in life they owed to their 
city, and that true patriotism meant 
personal sacrifice for the good of Rome. 

It is not, in fact, until we come to con- 



make up the convenient and beautiful city 
of today. Rome was the first great city 
built under realization of the fact that for 





ROME. Baths of Caracalla. 



sider the building of Rome, that we meet 
the chief elements of city planning that 



Panorama of the Roman Forum. 

a city to thrive and survive provision must 
be made for good health and conveniei.c? 

of the people. 
It is impossi- 
ble to say how 
great Rome's 
population 
was at its 
greatest pe- 
riod. It has 
been closely 
figured at 1,- 
630,000 about 
15 B.C., while 
there has been 
enumerated, 
as existing to- 
ward the close 
of the city's 
great career, 
and about 
three centuries after Christ, eight great 
open spaces set apart for games and gym- 
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nastic exercises, eighteen public squares, 
and about thirty parks and gardens. Many 




An Ancient Roman Circus, Near the Appian Way. 

of the parks had been laid out by private 
citizens for their personal comfort, but 
afterwards became city property 
by bequest, purchase or confisca- 
tion. Besides these, there were the 
many great temples, with their col- 
onnades and fountains, the spa- 
cious cemeteries open to the public, 
the broad avenues and long shaded 
porticos expressly built that citi- 
zens might move about pleasantly 
in hot or stormy weather. And 
finally there were the city's ex- 
tensive baths, which at the height 
of the city's magnificence had ac- 
commodations for 62,800 citizens 
at a single time. 

It was the devotion of the Ro- 
mans to Rome's welfare, coupled 
with their recognition that it was each 
citizen's duty to help build up a great, 



healthful, convenient and beautiful city, 
that made Rome the most wonderful city 

of all ages. It 
was because 
its people were 
devoted to 
their city that 
Rome came to 
be known as 
the "Eternal 
City," estab- 
lished in his- 
tory with a 
fame so great 
and enduring 
that it cannot 
be forgotten 
or blotted 
out so long as 
man shall in- 
habit the 
earth. 

So may it be 
with Chicago if her people will it. Chicago 
has no conquering armies, as Rome had. 




The Arch of Constantino, Rome. 



Her forces are made up of the regiments of 
toilers, enlisted in the army of industry. 
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Pantheon, Rome. 



Chicago levies no tribute upon her prov- 
inces by force of arms, as Rome did. Her 
tribute is the more secure and lasting one 
that is paid will- 
lingly by the mil- 
lions in the broad 
zone over which 
Chicago holds 
commercial dom- 
inance, her reign 
assured to her 
forever under 
conditions of 
peace. Chicago's 
opportunity is 
not one of build- 
ing a powerful 
and magnificent 
city for men of 
future ages to 
marvel at as a 
thing wonderful 
cay, as was Rome's 
way is open for 
the people of 
Chicago to build 
a city as much 
more magnifi- 
cent than an- 
cient Rome as 
the modern 
steamship is 
more commodi- 
ous and power- 
ful than the 
oared galley of 
the ancient Ro- 
man conqueror, 
and as enduring 
as the life of a 
nation whose 
policy of peace 

is as fixed as the very course of the earth 
about the sun. 



even in death and de- 
opportunity. The 




Forum, Rome. 



1. What two conditions governed the loca- 

tion of ancient cities? 

2. Name the earliest known city built ac- 

cording to 
a flan. 

3. Describe the 
conditions 
under 
w h i c h 
Athens 
was built. 

4- What was the 
effect at 
Rome of 
pride i n 
the city 
and united 
effort by 
its people? 

5. What were 
R o m a n 

youths taught of the meaning of true pat- 
riotism? 

6. In what way 
is the 
spirit of 
Chicago 
like that 
which 
made 
Rome the 
greatest 
city of all 
time? 

7. Why are Chi- 
cago's op- 
portuni- 
ties to be- 
come great 
and f a- 
m ous so 
much bet- 



ter than those of ancient Rome? 
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CHAPTER V 



CITY BUILDING IN 
EUROPE 

The wisdom of city building upon prop- 
erly drawn plans is proven even more 
clearly in the experience of modern cities 
than in the cities of the past. The neces- 
sity for such work is more grave under 
modern conditions of life, too, with the 
rapid growth of cities, than in the days of 



see the need of city planning and to begin 
work upon it, we of today must see at once 
and act immediately. 

The right building of modern cities was 
first undertaken in France. The French 
capital, Paris, is the best example of suc- 
cessful city planning and building on earth 
today, and because it was well planned and 
well built it is one of the largest and 
wealthiest cities of the world. 

Paris has reached the highest develop- 
ment of all the world's great cities, and be- 
cause the conditions making for the growth 




PARIS. 



Bird's-eye View of the City. Showing the World Famous Thoroughfare, the 
Champs Elysees. 



ancient nations. In those days, when men 
and materials were moved from one place 
to another slowly, city growth was natu- 
rally much slower than today. To give 
Rome a population of a million people, and 
to create the system of feeding and sus- 
taining such a population, required hun- 
dreds of years in the life of the most pro- 
gressive and forceful nation then on earth. 
Within a lifetime, on the other hand, Chi- 
cago became a city of over two millions. 
Thus, where the Romans had centuries to 



of Paris are strikingly like those surround- 
ing Chicago, the French metropolis pre- 
sents an interesting subject of study for the 
people of Chicago. 

To begin a comparison of the two cities, 
Paris had its origin in a marsh. In the 
century before the Christian era, Paris 
was a little village on a low island in the 
Seine. Chicago, also, was built upon 
marshy land. The cities are alike, too, in 
that each adjoins a vast level plain upon 
which houses may be built indefinitely, and 
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each had at its doors a limitless supply of 
building material. Fertile lands afford a 
bountiful supply of provisions for each 




PARIS. Avenue des Champs Elysees, Looking 
Arc de Triomphe. 



Towards the 



city, while numerous watercourses radiat- 
ing from each provided at the beginning 
the ways of commerce so necessary to up- 
building a city. 

About the year 1700, and during the 
reign of the great king, Louis XIV, the 
plans of the Paris of today were laid. The 
king called upon the leading architects of 
his country to plan the city, and they sur- 
veyed the territory adjoining the then 
crowded, dirty and ill-smelling city as the 
site for the Paris of the future. During 
the next century these plans were con- 
tinued, and some of them put in effect. 
From that time until today, through times 
of war and of peace, the people of Paris 
have worked on the plan prepared for 
Louis XIV, with the result that they have a 
city that amazes the world by its beauty 
and attracts to itself a tremendous wealth 
and trade from all quarters of the world. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, the great general 
who led the invincible French armies in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, 
and became emperor, is honored in the 



memory of the French people today quite 
as much for what he did for their be- 
loved Paris as he is admired in their 
memory because of his military genius. 
Napoleon realized that the city, then of 
seven hundred thousand people, would 
become the home of two or more mil- 
lions. He realized, too, the danger to 
the city and its people from its then 
crowded condition. He proposed to give 
Paris, the center under his reign of the 
widest government since Roman times, 
a splendor eclipsing that of any existing 
city. 

Napoleon began a great work of open- 
ing up the city. He made almost forgot- 
ten plans effective by cutting new streets. 
Under his direction superb new bridges 
were constructed across the Seine, and 
he transformed the banks of the river by 




Louis XIV of France, the Original City Builder 
of Faiis. 

building new quays. He built the first side- 
walks in Paris, and lighted the streets at 
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nignx. ]Napoleon began, too, the erection 
of great monuments to commemorate the 
valor and the victories of his armies. 
Arches and columns which today are 
famous the world around are among his 
works. 

The successors of Napoleon continued 
the works he had started, and for fifty 
years, as the city grew, the public proj- 
ects continued. In 1853, Baron Georges 
Eugene Haussmann, who lives in history as 



center of the city, and opened up fine ways 
of access to them, and particularly he 
created new diagonal thoroughfares to 
shorten distances in the city. 

The work of Baron Haussmann in Paris 
is like the task which must be accomplished 
in Chicago that we may put our rap- 
idly growing city in order so it may 
continue its development with increasing 
good order and beauty. The population of 
Paris when Haussmann began his work was 




VIENNA. Bird's-eye View of the City. 



the greatest city builder of all time, 
took charge of the completion of the im- 
provement and beautification of Paris. 
Still working on the broad lines laid down 
by the architects of 1700, Haussmann 
opened up all of the old city of Paris to 
light and air. He cut new streets here, 
widened old ones there, tore down hundreds 
of old structures that beautiful buildings 
could be brought to view. He placed the 
railroad stations in a circle about the old 



half a million less than the number of Chi- 
cago's people today. The work cost $265,- 
000,000. Owing to Paris being the capital 
of the French nation, a large part of the 
cost was paid from the national treasury. 
The people supported the men advancing 
the improvements because they believed 
that an improved city meant greater 
wealth for its people. This theory has been 
proven correct, as people from all parts 
of the world visit Paris in great numbers 
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each year, and there spend large sums 
among the merchants and tradespeople. 
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1780. 

That it will not 
be possible to gain 
the financial sup- 
port of our nation 
in improving Chi- 
cago need not cause 
the people any con- 
cern, or give rise to 
any misgivings in 
beginning the 
work. Chicago, by 
its great and in- 
creasing trade and 
manufacturing ac- 
tivity, has a much greater earning power 
as a city than Paris. While the com- 
merce of Paris has, it is believed, reached 
its greatest point, that of Chicago is 
growing greater and greater each year, 
and the city is thus earning more and 
more money for its people. Besides this, 
Chicago has the advantage given by the 
half-million greater population than 
Paris had when it commenced its im- 
provements under Haussmann. Also, 
because its people are paid much higher 
wages than the workers of Paris, the 
city can easily pay sums for improve- 
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ments which would be a great burden 
upon the people of the French capital 
city. 

There is another great advantage that 
the people of Chicago enjoy in under- 
taking the task of orderly city building. 
The city can much easier pay for the 
work than can the people in any great 
European city for the reason that our 
nation, generally speaking, has had a 
career of peace. Old world nations are 
all burdened with debts growing out of 
great wars, while we of America are 
almost free from such burdens. We 
are favored, also, in that we are not 
compelled, by fear 
of wars, to maintain 
large armies and 
navies at the tre- 
mendous cost 
borne by European 
peoples. All condi- 
tions, within the 
city and the nation, 
are favorable to 
Chicago undertak- 
ing and easily com- 
pleting much 
greater and more 




1880 

Transformation of the Banks of the Seine in Paris. 

Chronological Views of the Petit Pont and Petit Chatelet 

Showing the Evolution of the Boulevards. 
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expensive public works than any 
city of Europe. 

It is interesting to note, in viewing 
the results of city building and plan- 
ning in modern times, that all the 
great cities of Europe, since the close 
of the Franco-Prussian war in 1870, 
have undertaken costly works of im- 
provement. The people's attention 
freed from war, they everywhere 
turned at once to vast works of peace, 
determined to make their cities proper 
places for their well-being, comfort 
and luxury. 

This era of peace 
opened with most 
of the cities in 
Europe as great 
walled towns, little 
changed from the 
conditions of the 
Middle Ages except 
in the crowding to- 
gether of their in- 
habitants. With 
peace came the 
progress of inven- 
tion, the extension 





1841. 




1878. 

Chronological Views of Place de la Bastile, Paris. 
Evolution of the Castle and Moat to its Present 
Form of Plaza and Boulevard is Shown. 



The 



1740. 

of the use of steam 
power, the birth of 
the electric railway, 
general use of the 
telegraph and tele- 
phone and the de- 
velopment of all 
the agencies of 
transportation, in- 
telligence and com- 
merce which work 
together to build 
up cities. 

The success of 
the French people in improving Paris 
led to imitation of the methods of 
Baron Haussmann in all countries. 
The old city walls and battlements 
were either torn down or transformed 
as the cities spread out beyond their 
ancient boundaries. In some cases the 
walls, having great sentimental in- 
terest for the people, were made into 
gardens, topped with flower beds and 
decorated with hanging vines. In 
other cities boulevards were made to 
encircle the center of the town where 
the walls had been. 

The German people entered into a 
great organization for city planning. 
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Within the last thirty years a school of 
city planning has grown to be a great in- 
stitution among the 
Germans, with leading 
architects and garden- 
ers as its masters. 
Literally, hundreds of 
German cities are at 
work on systematic 
extension and develop- 
ment. It is so, too, in 
France, Italy, Austria 
and Hungary. Every 
important city and 
hundreds of small 
towns are engaged in 
city planning and pre- 
paring for orderly 
growth. 

Dusseldorf is one of 
the most progressive 
of all European cities. 
The eminent writer, 
Frederick C. Howe, 
after a careful 
study of Dus- 
seldorf, says: 

"I have oft- 
en dreamed of 
a city whose 
ideals rose 
above mere 
business, a 
city that was 
built like a 
home, that 
had a com- 
munal bigness 
of vision, that 
was planned 
by city build- 
ers, and that 
served its peo- 
ple as a father 




Baron Georges Eugene Haussmann, the Greatest 
City Builder of All Time. 



might serve his children, and I have seen 
such cities in Germany, the nation which 
alone has recognized 
the portentious sig- 
nificance of the change 
which has taken place 
in the distribution of 
population. Of all 
German cities, I think 
Dusseldorf is easily the 
first. It is not an old 
residence city like 
Dresden or Munich. It 
is a comparatively new 
city like Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Indianapo- 
lis or Kansas City. Its 
population was about 
69,000 people in 1871. 
In 1910 it was 300,000. 
Dusseldorf, too, is an 
industrial city of mills, 
factories and work- 
shops. It is one of the 




PARIS. The Place de la Concorde, Looking Over the Seine, Towards the Madeline. This square 
is one of the Great Circulatory Centers Placed on the G.'and Axis of the City (the Champs Elysees), and 
the Circuit of the Grand Boulevard 
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best governed cities in the world. It has 
dreamed dreams and dared to carry them 
into execution. It is almost as beautiful as 
Washington, as full of joy of living as Paris 
and is managed with more scrupulous hon- 
esty, more scientific efficiency and more de- 
voted pride than almost any American busi- 
ness corporation. The city is built for the 
comfort and convenience of its people. 
It is designed as master architects might 
design a world's fair to which all mankind 
was invited for education, recreation and 




LONDON. Bird's-eye View of the City. 

art. But the thing that most distinguishes 
Dusseldorf is this — her people and her 
officials seem to appreciate that congestion 
of population has made it necessary for the 
city to own many things and do many 
things. Dusseldorf was not a natural har- 
bor. The waterfront, which extends for 
miles along the Rhine, was low-lying land. 
The bank opposite the city was covered 
with shacks and huts, which were torn 
down and the land developed into a beauti- 
ful parkway several miles in extent. The 
city side was reclaimed from the river and 



confined with stone embankments. A wide 
esplanade was constructed upon which sev- 
eral great public buildings as well as a 
splendid exhibition building have been 
erected. In the latter annual exhibits of 
art are held. Further up the river a sys- 
tem of docks was constructed with power- 
ful cranes and devices which handle all 
kinds of freight at an insignificant cost. 
Crossing the river is a beautiful bridge 
upon which hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars were spent merely to make it beautiful. 

The remark- 
able thing 
about this 
undertaking is 
the way busi- 
ness is made 
to harmonize 
with art and 
beauty. The 
use of the river 
front for rec- 
reation is not 
impaired by 
the docks and 
railroad 
tracks. Dus- 
seldorf is laid 
out like a 
great park. 
Everywhere are parks and playgrounds 
as artistic and varied as the landscape 
architect can make them. The entire 
river bank is a promenade and driveway. 
The parks run into the heart of the business 
district. Through the center of the town 
is a broad mall with the moat of the old 
city in the center. It is lined with banks, 
publishing houses, department stores and 
office buildings, many of them as splendid 
as palaces. The public schools of America 
are among the best in the world, but edu- 
cation in America seems unrelated to life. 
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In Germany the aim is to make efficient 
people. 'The glory of the Fatherland' is 
the motive and the making of strong, 
healthy and competent citizens is the 
need. The German city hates the ugly. 
Dusselclorf has been planned by expert 
architects and landscape gardeners who 
make a profession of city planning. 
Nothing has been left to chance. The 
individual property owner is no more 
permitted to spoil the harmony of the 
whole than an incompetent workman 
would be permitted to wreck an ex- 
pensive machine. Streets, squares, 
parks, gardens, playgrounds, all have 
their place in the scheme of the city 
architecture, while in the designing of 
private and public works, open spaces 
and street corners, lamp posts and street 
signs, the skill of the artist has been 
joined with that of the builder and the 
engineer. Everything is orderly, system- 



maps in the city hall one can see the loca- 
tion of future streets, boulevards, parks, 





Dusseldorf, Germany, showing a broad promenade on the Rhine embankment 
combining a center for recreation and industrial utility. 



atic and beautiful. Dusseldorf is planned in 
detail for 50 years to come. Upon the 



Dussaldorf, Germany. The Municipal Art Gallery. 

open spaces, sites for public buildings and 
schoolhouses, all located in anticipation 
of the city's growth. 
Strange as it may seem 
to our American busi- 
ness men, these munici- 
pal activities in Dussel- 
dorf have been pro- 
moted by business 
men — by the same sort 
of business men who in 
America sacrifice the 
city to their business ad- 
vantage. In America 
we have had city build- 
ers of great ideals whose 
hearts were broken 
by the obstacles which 
the laws, the consti- 
tutions and the courts 
threw in their path." 
Buenos Aires, some- 
times called the "second Paris," has been 
wise in retaining the municipal architect 
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of Paris, so that the beautiful and rapidly 
growing metropolis of the Argentine in 
South Ameri- 
ca could have 
the benefit of 
his expert ad- 
vice. In 1900 
Buenos Aires 
decided to in- 
crease its 
docks. The 
people wanted 
to look ahead 
for future de- 
mands. They 
took expert 
advice and 
built docks to 
accommodate 
all the traffic 
for the next 
fifty years. 
These docks 
are the models 
of the world. 
Monster 

ships are docked, huge cranes hoist the 
cargoes out of the vessels' holds and place 
them in great 
warehouses 
alongside. Im- 
mediately on 
the other side of 
the warehouses 
is the railroad 
train. Buenos 
Aires is spending 
millions of dol- 
lars in creating 
new and larger 
parks, wider 
streets and 
beautiful boulevards and other public im- 
provements. 




Sir Christopher Wren, the Famous English Architect, 
Who Prepared a Plan for the Rebuilding of the City of 
London After the Great Fire That Destroyed It in 1666. 



The British people are industriously en- 
gaged, too, in city planning work, made 
more necessary in their 
islands, than upon the con- 
tinent, because of the dense 
masses of people in a small 
territory. Broad projects for 
the housing of the working 
classes are being carried out 
in numerous British cities. 
Official boards are given 
power by law to supervise 
town planning and building 
work all through the British 
isles. These official bodies 
have power, even in case the 
people of towns and cities do 
not realize the need of build- 
ing by an official plan, to or- 
der schemes of town-plan- 
ning to be prepared and car- 
ried out. There is also a 
Public Works Loan Com- 
mission which authorizes 
loans to provide money for 
carrying out proposed works. 
These extensive powers in city planning, 
created by the British government, have 
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Dusseldorf, Germany. Bridge Across the Rhine. On this Structure Several Hundred 
Thousand Dollars were Spent to Make it Beautiful. 



come as a r esult of hundreds of years of sad 
experience to the British in their own city 
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of London, which has over 7,000,000 people, 
and is, as we all know, the world's greatest 
city. It has been seen how Paris, the 
world's most perfect city, was developed 
by systematic work and planning as it 
grew. Very interest- 
ing and instructive to 
us is the contrasting 
history of the British 
capital, to which we 
will now give atten- 
tion. 

In 1666 a great fire 
almost entirely de- 
stroyed London, 
which was, like other 
cities oi its time, a 
very crowded and 

unwholesome city with narrow and 
crooked streets. The city had grown slow- 
ly, and without any definite plan of de- 



fire Sir Christopher Wren, one of the 
world's greatest architects, prepared a 
plan for the rebuilding of the city. Had 
that plan been adopted London would have 
had a start of more than thirty years of 





BERLIN. Bird's-eye View of the City. 



velopment. As the population increased 
new territory had been added, but it was 
a planless city and inconvenient as to its 
thoroughfares even at that date. After the 



Stephanie Bridge, Vienna. 

all the world's cities in orderly constructive 
work, as it was not until 1700 that the 
first plans for Paris were drawn. 

The prin- 
ciples of the 
Wren plan for 
London were 
exactly the 
same as were 
adopted for 
the French 
capital. They 
provided for a 
city with 
streets radiat- 
ing from cen- 
tral points, 
and for locat- 
ing palaces 
and public 
buildings at 
the end of long 
vistas, so as to present a pleasing appear- 
ance. The then leading citizens of London, 
guided by their selfish interest, disregarded 
the Wren plans. That mistake has cost 
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London already millions upon millions in 
money, besides retarding the development 
of the city and producing the most degrad- 
ing and socially dangerous congestion of 
population on earth. 




Franzen Bridge, Vienna. 

In 1855 the people of London came to 
realize that if their city was to continue 
in existence and to progress with their 
nation great changes would have to be 
made. Since then they have worked 
steadily and desperately, as the population 
of the city grew, to 
repair the errors of 
hapless and careless 
growth. One project 
after another has 
been carried through 
at a cost exceeding 
one hundred million 
dollars. Despite these 
great works and tre- 
mendous expendi- 
tures, the city has 
failed to get relief. 
Now, that the conges- 
tion of street traffic may be in a measure 
done away with, the London Traffic Com- 
mission has decided that two new streets 
must be cut through the city at an esti- 
mated cost of $125,000,000 for land dam- 



ages alone, to say nothing of the millions 
that must be spent upon the labor of tear- 
ing down miles and miles of buildings. 

The experiences of these two great cities 
of London and Paris should combine to 
teach Chicago an effective 
lesson. Paris enjoys her 
miles of boulevards, her ex- 
tensive parks, her opportuni- 
ties for enjoyment of life and 
unlimited development, and 
her world-wide fame as a 
beautiful and attractive city 
at the expenditure of almost 
nothing except foresight. 
London, after centuries of in- 
convenience, waste, un- 
wholesomeness and squalor, 
is struggling to preserve her 
very existence and is facing expenditures 
of hundreds of millions that she may merely 
provide makeshift means of caring for the 
movement of her people through her streets. 
There is no longer any hope of making 
London a city of parks, of giving the city 




Karolin Bridge, Vienna. 

attractiveness and beauty, but only, at the 
best, of providing sufficient light and air 
for her people to maintain existence and 
enough room in the streets for them to go 
about their city with comparative freedom. 
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These facts mean, absolutely, that Chi- 
cago, if she is to avoid the perils to her 
people that now assail the people of 
London, must adopt at once a policy of 
orderly building, with a proper 
street plan and broad provision for 
park areas. We must look to the 
future days, when Chicago's citizens 
will honor us for the foresight and 
devotion to our city which will give 
them the benefits and blessings 
growing from our development of 
the Plan of Chicago. 

1. Why do modern conditions of life 

make the building of cities according 
to plans necessary? 

2. What modern city is the best example of 

the wisdom of city planning, and in 
what way does its location resemble 
that of Chicago? 

3. What famous monarch foresaw the great- 



ness of Paris and began city planning 
work there? Who was the noted city 
planner who completed the work thus 
begun? 





Kronprinz Rudolf Bridge, Vienna. 

State five advantages Chicago tvSSf over 

Paris in carrying out a city plan. 
In what European empire is city plan- 
ning being carr i e d out ex- 
tensively? 
What city of that empire presents 
the most remarkable example of good 
city planning? 
W hat Sou t'% 
American 
capital is not- 
able in city 
planning? 
7. State the reasons 
why London is 
an ill-planned 
city . What 
lesson may 
Chicago learn 
from London's 
history? 
8 Contrast London 
and Paris of to- 
day. Which of 
those cities 
should Chicago 
pattern after 
and why? 



Nancv Prance. View of the Place Stanislas; the Principal Avenues Lead Into It; 
a Typical Arrangement of Public Squares in Small Surrounding Towns. 
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CHAPTER VI 



MODERN CITIES IN 
AMERICA 

We have seen how in Europe, under con- 
ditions of peace, and with the stimulus of 
modern commercial conditions, the people 
are planning and working for the proper 
development of their cities. Greater con- 



people we can lay claim to being the only 
nation on earth today having its seat of 
government in a city specially planned, sur- 
veyed and laid out as the capital of a 
great nation. It is a matter to stir our pa- 
triotism, too, to know and remember that 
the father of our country, the immortal 
George Washington, was a city planner, 
and the first man in our country's history 
to gain a place in fame as an advocate of 
convenience and good order in city build- 
ing. It was George Washington who con- 




NEW YORK. Bird's-eye View Looking North. 



venience, better sanitation, more light and 
air, and increased beauty are demanded 
not only in cities throughout Europe, but 
in America increased knowledge and ar- 
tistic taste of the people is being mani- 
fested in city development. We of America, 
starting in a new country, acting without 
restraint of custom or ancient law, see our 
own remarkable opportunities in city build- 
ing, and, it may be generally stated, are 
working for harmony and beauty in the 
building of our cities. 

Few busy Americans know that as a 



ceived and directed the laying out of our 
beautiful capital city, which is today the 
most admired and inspiring city of our 
country. 

President Washington, as a surveyor 
and civil engineer, recognized the value of 
proper planning for a great work. When 
it was decided, therefore, to create a city 
as our national capital in the District of 
Columbia, he conferred with Thomas Jef- 
ferson, then Secretary of State, and it was 
decided to employ Peter Charles L'Enfant, 
a young French engineer, to lay out the 
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site for the capital. This work was done 
in 1791. L'Enfant deliberately drew a plan 
on paper for an entirely new city modeled 
after the principle of the plan of Paris, 
and designed to accommodate 
a population one-third greater 
than lived in Paris at that 
date. 

L'Enfant carefully surveyed 
the entire country along the 
Potomac, where it was pro- 
posed to locate the new city. 
He laid out broad streets and 
avenues through the wide 
swamps and over the wooded 
hills. He took cognizance of 
existing springs and water- 
courses and planned accord- 
ingly for fountains, cascades and canals. 
He set aside a place for the Capitol and 
for the White House, and connected them 
with a spacious park. He provided loca- 
tions for every builcl- 




Geo.ge Washington, who 
planned the City of Wash- 
ington. 



ing necessary for na- 
tional uses. He per- 
fected a street plan, 
with proper diagonal 
avenues approach- 
ing the civic center, 
where he planned to 
put the government 
buildings. 

Not many people 
at the time could 
grasp the necessity 
or understand the 
wisdom of that plan- 
ning. There were 
scarcely enough peo- 
ple in the entire 
country at that time 
to populate the city L'Enfant had laid 
out. The people, when they heard the 
plan explained, greeted it with derision. 




Original Plan of Washington Designed by Peter Charles 
L'Enfant. 



It was a subject of laughter the country 
over and of amusement in every court in 
Europe. The world could not believe that 
a sufficient number of people would ever 
live at Washington to carry out 
a tenth of the L'Enfant plan. 
It was fortunate that the 
faith of the people in President 
Washington was strong enough 
to afford a deep foundation for 
his plan for the capital city. 
Lands necessary for the streets, 
avenues, parks and public 
squares were donated, and al- 
though they lay vacant and 
abandoned for three-quarters 
of a century, yet development 
and growth since the Civil War 
has served to produce for us at Washington 
one of the most beautiful, impressive and 
stately cities in the world. The city long 
since outgrew the original plans of L'En- 
fant, which have in 
late years been ex- 
tended and strength- 
ened by improve- 
ments costing nearly 
$50,000,000. 

American cities, 
in all their city plan- 
ning operations, 
have been inspired 
largely by the 
beauty of our na- 
tional capital. An- 
other great source of 
inspiration for them 
was the World's 
Columbian Exposi- 
tion in Chicago in 
1893, where was 
demonstrated the attractive effects of the 
proper grouping of well-designed build- 
ings. American cities have been most 
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active in city planning since the Chicago 
exposition. It is, therefore, a proper matter 
of pride for the people of Chicago that they 
have provided, stimulus for the artistic 
sense of the whole nation, and that then- 
work in building up a commemorative ex- 
position is having effect in arousing the 
pride and spirit of the people of our sister 
cities. 

One of the American cities which has 
gained wide fame for its activity in city 
planning is Cleveland, where the people 
have had created a great civic center about 




The Washington Monument, Garden and Mall Looking Toward the Capitol; Senate Park 

Commission Plan. 

which the city is being built in an orderly 
manner, and according to a definite plan. 
The people of Cleveland, through a com- 
mission, caused a new federal building, city 
hall and public library to be built at the 
new center at a cost of $14,000,000, and are 
preserving proper architectural relations 
between this group of buildings and a new 
railway station nearby, costing .$5,000,000. 
Boston's city planning work has taken 
the direction of park extensions, and it has 
completed the most perfect system of pub- 
lic parks in the country at a cost of $33,- 
000,000, besides creating a tidal basin to 



rival any in Europe. New York is also 
conserving the city's park domain and ex- 
tending it for many miles beyond her bor- 
ders. Much land in recent years has been 
taken for public purposes along the Hud- 
son river, and converted into public parks. 
Philadelphia is widening its streets, cutting 
parkways and buying more land for parks, 
besides planning the grouping of its city 
buildings. 

In the middle west Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, rival cities, are working to- 
gether in the upbuilding of a park 

system, and 
in St. Paul ag- 
itation for 
street widen- 
ing work is un- 
der way. St. 
Louis has a 
plan for spend- 
ing millions of 
dollars in 
grouping the 
city buildings, 
and creating 
outer and in- 
ner park sys- 
tems, includ- 
i n g small 
parks and playgrounds. 

On the Pacific Coast our countrymen 
are active in city planning work, too. San 
Francisco, rebuilding from a disastrous 
fire, is working in accordance with a plan 
to give symmetry and beauty to her streets 
and public buildings. Her people are 
openly ambitious to make San Francisco 
the most attractive city in America. To 
the northward of San Francisco, Portland 
and Seattle are striving to preserve good 
order and beauty during a period of rapid 
growth. 

We Americans, not content with improv. 
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ing and beautifying our own native cities, 
have begun a vast task of remodeling 
our new capital city in the Philippines, 
Manila, and we have had entirely new 
plans prepared for a city to be created 
as the summer capital of the Philippine 
archipelago upon the hills of Baguio. 
Thus it becomes apparent that the 
demand for better civic conditions is 
sweeping over the entire world. As 
peace permits our cities to grow out- 
ward regardless of means of defense 
against foes, and as their people are 
being enriched by commerce, popula- 
tion increases by thousands every year. 
This makes convenience and order a 
demand not to be set aside as the peo- 
ple become more 
and more accus- 
tomed to im- 
proved condi- 
tions of living. 
The history of 
city building, in 
America and 
abroad, both in 
ancient and in 
modern times, 
shows Chicago 
that her way to 
true greatness 
and to continued 
growth and pros- 
perity lies in 
making the city 
convenient and 
healthful for its 
constantly grow- 
ing population. 
To create civic 
beauty is to com- 
pel people to 
travel long dis- 
tances tO enjoy Tlie L 'Enfant Plan of Washington as 
developed by the Senate Park Com- 

lt. To arrange mission in iooi. 



fine buildings and streets in an orderly 
manner means fame to a city. Chicago 
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CLEVELAND GROUP PLAN. View Looking Towards 
the Lake from the Proposed Civic Center. 



is ambitious for this prestige and fame, 
which her people are coming to know 
will be gained for their city by faithful 
devotion to the ideals and details of 
the Plan of Chicago. 

1. What notable facts can you tell about 

city planning in connection with 
our national capital? 

2. How does the story of the planning of 

Washington show the value of 
faith in far-sighted leaders? 

3. What has been the influence upon 

other cities of having a beautiful 
and convenient city as our national 
capital? 

4. What public enterprise has most 

inspired city planning effort in 
America during the last quarter 
century? Why? 

5. What Atlantic Coast cities are doing 

extensive city planning work? 
Middle west cities? Pacific Coast 
cities? 

6. As Chicago must compete with those 

cities for trade and fame, how can 
we best keep our city ahead of its 
sister cities in America? 
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CHAPTER VII 



VALUE OF PERMANENCY 
IN CITY BUILDING 

We have seen, in our study so far, that 
the peoples of ancient times not only built 
up vast and attractive cities, but con- 
structed them so marvelously and so solidly 
that their principal buildings and temples 
have survived. Time and the elements of 
nature have not been able to destroy the 
works of the Greeks and the Romans. 
Though decay has caused ruin to buildings 
and temples, yet they have lost little of their 



trace in detail the histories of the Greeks, 
Romans, Egyptians, Persians and other 
peoples of the past had it not been that they 
constructed their chief buildings of the 
most enduring materials, sculpturing upon 
the walls of these structures stories of the 
principal happenings in the reigns of their 
kings and emperors. It is likely that no 
manuscripts or other writings of the an- 
cients would be in existence for us today if 
the libraries of past ages had not been built 
so enduringly as to hold their contents in- 
tact for hundreds or thousands of years. 
When we consider that these ancient peo- 




Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 



grandeur. They remain, in form and out- 
line, to inspire our architects and builders 
of today. 'Permanency was as much an 
ideal of the world's renowned builders as 
beauty of design and perfection of setting. 
If these ancient builders, whom we allad- 
mire so much today, had not made perma- 
nency one of their great aims, it is doubtful 
whether we of the present era would ever 
have known much of ancient civilization. 
We would probably have been unable to 



pies were compelled to build their magnifi- 
cent buildings almost by main strength, 
and without the aid of effective machinery, 
we are forced the more to admire the build- 
ings, and to marvel at the energy and char- 
acter of the peoples who erected them. We 
can understand that the old-time nations 
must have been united in a tremendous 
civic spirit to have accomplished such works 
as they left to tell us of the existence of 
proud and powerful nations. 



a 
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One reason which impelled the ancients to 
build solidly and permanently is doubtless 
that they were not wasteful and extrava- 
gant. They realized that a building prop- 
erly and substantially built will stand for 
centuries, and so be cheaper than an ill con- 
structed structure. They were not con- 
structing vast public works for themselves 
alone, but for all generations to come after 
them. 

We have seen, as we studied further, that 
the people of Europe, also true economists, 
have built for permanency in their cities. 
Palaces, cathedrals, castles and bridges are 
still in existence and used in all parts of 
Europe, al- 
though cen- 
turies have 
passed since 
they were 
erected. Trav- 
elers in Eng- 
land, France, 
Germany and 
other coun- 
tries are priv- 
ileged to visit 
the homes of 
famous men 
of other cen- 
turies, which 
houses are in 
almost as 
good condi- 
tion, apparently, as when those men were 
living. Thus permanency in building has 
saved to us structures of most vital inter- 
est, linking our civilization with that of our 
forefathers across the sea. 

We must not forget, in looking back over 
the work of builders of ancient cities, that 
our opportunities are actually hundreds of 
times as great for permanent building as 
were those of any people of past ages. An- 



cient peoples had no mechanical contriv- 
ances to use in their work except wooden 
levers, rollers and low wheeled vehicles to 
be pushed or pulled by men or horses. We 
have steam hoists capable of handling hun- 
dreds of tons of stone or steel every day. 
We have powerful derricks, operated by 
steam and electricity. Where the ancients 
were compelled to shape their stone by hand, 
slowly and laboriously, we have thousands 
of steam driven and electrical machines to 
use in cutting, carving and fashioning our 
building materials. Where the ancients 
were under necessity of cutting stone from 
their quarries by hand and conveying it long 




Vienna, Kaerntneering. 



distances by use of rollers or boats, we are 
able to do our quarrying by powerful ma- 
chinery and explosives, and carry the prod- 
uct away on steam railways. We are even 
able to manufacture stone itself from ce- 
ment, gravel and water, and to mold it as we 
please as our buildings are being erected. 

From all these things, it is plain that we 
have duties to fulfill in permanent building 
that were not imposed upon the peoples of 
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ancient cities. How much more magnificent 
would ancient Rome have been if its build- 
ers could have commanded the use of mod- 
ern building implements! How 
much higher, how much better, 
would have been the Pyramids of 
Egypt, built stone by stone from 
material said to have been carried 
hundreds of miles under the sever- 
est conditions, if the ancient Egyp- 
tians could have used railways and 
steam derricks ! If our civilization 
were to be blotted out today, what 
would be here on the site of Chi- 
cago two thousand years hence to 
tell of our existence? If a great 
fire came almost every building 
would be destroyed at once. The 
few walls left standing would be 
open to rain and snow from all 
sides and in a few years would be 
fallen in ruins. Stone and brick would 
disintegrate and become dust and earth. 
If fire did not come, and Chicago were 



structures would first become weather- 
beaten, then boards would loosen and blow 
to the ground, and within less than a 





Arch of Septimus Severus, Rome. 

left to decay, the elements would at once 
begin their work of destruction. Wooden 



Temple of Vesta, Rome. 

century every wooden building would be- 
come a mound of musty ruin mingled with 
the soil of the earth. The massive steel 
beams of our high buildings would 
rust, and, breaking, cast down their 
burdens of stone, brick and tiling 
to earth, all gradually disappearing 
under the influence of air and 
water. Men visiting the site of 
Chicago in two thousand years 
would find to indicate human pres- 
ence in the past only the long 
mounds of raised earth which 
mark the courses of our railways 
where they are elevated within the 
city. If our visitors then should 
excavate they would find the foun- 
dations of some of our buildings 
and pavements and probably some 
bits of marble and pieces of glass 
which had defied the destroying 
work of air and moisture. Every other 
work of man in Chicago would have dis- 
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appeared. We would have left nothing to 
testify to the world that here existed a 
progressive and enlightened people. 

If we, as the people of one of the most 
populous cities the world has ever known, 
care to take the view that ancient peoples 
were over-vain in looking to the good opin- 
ion of nations to follow them upon the 
earth, we certainly cannot afford to disre- 
gard, in considering permanency in build- 
ing, the question of present day econ- 
omy. Buildings which are erected today 
for our use must be paid for, and ours is 
the money that must be used for that pur- 
pose. Let us look, then, at that subject as 
it affects the past and promises to affect 
the future in Chicago. 

Because of the rapid growth of our city, 
as we have noted, it was impossible in the 
early days to look far ahead in building. 




Panorama of Part of Modern Rome. 



Our early habit thus was to build only for 
the day at hand, without taking any long 
look into the future. From the beginning 
until the very present, we have not made 



any attempt to build for permanency. 
When we needed a city hall or a court 
house we always figured how cheaply we 
could build it, without considering closely 
how long it would serve its purpose after 
it was ready for occupancy. We did not 
look to creating, in any public building, an 
institution which would represent to us any- 
thing of the history or the spirit of our city, 
as the people of European cities do. Our 
ideas have always been to make all our 
buildings serve present needs, and let the 
future look to itself. 

At first glance, this policy, though selfish 
and narrow, seems at least to be the cheap- 
est way of doing. Only when we think 
about it do we see how foolish it really has 
been. We have spent millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars in building up, tearing down 
and then building up again. Chicago once 

destroyed a 
court house, 
erected at 
great cost only 
a few years 
earlier and re- 
placed it with 
another costly 
structure. For 
a sum much 
smaller than 
the cost of 
both buildings 
we could in 
the first place 
have put up 
one building 
more com- 
modious than 
the present 
a permanent 
city, around 
center much 



one, besides bestowing 

monument upon our 

which monument would 

of the sentiment of the people touching 
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the history and development of Chicago. 
Our failure to build for permanency in 
Chicago has been not only a public weak- 
ness, but also one from which almost all 
individual builders have suffered. There 
are many sites within Chicago, that within 
a space of seventy years, have been occu- 
pied by three, four or five different build- 
ings. Their owners 
have been unable or 
unwilling to look : . L 

ahead far enough to 
anticipate and pre- 
pare for the future, 
with result that great 
amounts of time, lab- 
or, materials and 
money have been 
wasted. Moreover, 
the city has been kept 
in a condition of 
chaos by such 
methods, the con- 
stant and shifting 
operations of builders 

keeping the entire city always in a state 
of disrepair and disorder. 

Another reason why we should adopt the 
idea of permanency in building is that such 
construction is the principal element of at- 
tractiveness. Under prevailing conditions 
of planless growth, no property owner of 
Chicago can be sure of the future character 
of buildings adjoining his property. He is 
not safe in making a large investment in a 
structure of a permanent nature, because 
his neighbors may be permitted to change 
the character and use of their property, and 
so depreciate the value of his improvement. 
Proper planning and permanency in build- 
ing go hand in hand. Europe's chief cities 
owe much of their beauty to permanent 
building, and to the development of streets 
and avenues having buildings of uniform 



height, color, material and general design. 
Owners of property there are not permitted 
to build as they please, but are required, 
for the good of all in the city, to follow 
certain general architectural lines in con- 
struction. Lack of this permanency in 
construction and design of buildings is 
what causes the broken and unsightly 



or 




The Viaduct at Auteuil over the River Seine, Paris, France. 

appearance of many of Chicago's streets. 

The destruction of existing buildings, 
done to replace them with other structures, 
is a work seen in all parts of Chicago by all 
boys and girls. Wherever it is done, one 
may be sure the wasteful work of destruc- 
tion results from careless planning. It 
would seem to us that experience would 
have taught Chicago years ago to look 
ahead and make better and more secure 
plans for permanent building. Yet it seems 
this lesson has not been learned by the peo- 
ple. Hardly any building in Chicago is to- 
day, in fact, adequate even for present 
needs, not to mention the failure to provide 
for the future. 

One railway company of Chicago, after 
outgrowing one terminal station in a few 
years has spent $20,000,000 to build an- 
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other, yet finds that new station only com- 
modious enough for the present day needs, 
and sure to be too small within another 
decade. This failure to look ahead and so 
provide for the future by permanent build- 
ings, is not so apparent in New York City, 
where one railway terminal was built at a 
cost of $200,000,000, while another one cost 
$137,000,000. In other words, New York 
spent nearly forty times as much money 
providing railway terminals at one period 
as was expended in Chicago, although Chi- 



and planning, is the mark of carelessness. 
No one admires the shiftless, careless and 
untidy boy or girl, and every city must 
show that it is not wasteful and shiftless 
before it can expect to be admired by 
other cities. The time has come for an 
end of makeshift methods in building 
Chicago, because we who are building and 
own this great city are no longer poor and 
struggling, but make up a rich and pros- 
perous people. We have come to a time 
that we can cease hurrying in trying to 




The Sieges Allee, Berlin. 



cago is much the more important railway 

center. 

Experience of other cities throughout the 
history of the world goes to show that we 
ought to begin at once in Chicago to plan 
and build for permanency. Reasons of am- 
bition, civic spirit, economy and attractive- 
ness all urge us to determine and strive to 
create public and private buildings of great 
solidity and durability. 

To do only the things that are necessary 
from day to day, without careful thought 



build our city and begin building in a 
correct, sane and well planned manner. 
We can do away with squalid streets and 
ugly buildings, and by permanent construc- 
tion gradually develop our home city 
in good order and attractiveness, as pro- 
vided for in all details of the Plan of 
Chicago. 



1. 



In what respect did the buildings of 
ancient cities differ from those erected 
in modern times? 
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2. What historical benefit to modern men 
has come from the fact that ancient 
buildings were solidly constructed? 

8. What advantages can you describe in 
building from stone and brick over 
■wooden construction? 

4- Is it wasteful and extravagant to build 
structures which soon wear out or de- 
cay? Why? How is that proven to 
us by existing buildings? 

5. What advantages not enjoyed by the an- 



cients have modern men for the con- 
struction of permanent buildings? 

6. What has been the result of not building 

for permanency in Chicago? Effect 
on public treasury? Effect on appear- 
ance of the city? Effect on property 
owners? 

7. What does the constant tearing down of 

buildings in Chicago indicate? Can 
it be avoided by proper foresight in 
planning of the city and its buildings? 
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CHAPTER VIII 



WHY CHICAGO NEEDS 
A PLAN 

Thus far attention has been given to 
many things in city building of interest to 
us as living in one of the world's greatest 



about Chicago. Perhaps we wonder why 
Chicago was not built according to a cer- 
tain plan, and we are sure to ask what the 
necessity is for Chicago to have a plan, and 
what changes should be made, if any, so 
that our city can be made orderly, attrac- 
tive and famous. We are not satisfied to 
know that people in other cities in our 
country are at work improving their cities, 




Indian Camp, located on Wolf's Point at the fork of the Chicago Eiver. [Looking toward 
the lake.] [Copyrighted by Edgar S. Cameron.] 



cities. We understand, now, the chief ele- 
ments that enter into the growth of a city, 
the reason great cities exist, and the means 
by which they are sustained. We know 
that mankind, in the building and conduct 
of cities, is constantly working to improve 
conditions of life in cities, and we under- 
stand something of the growth of modern 
cities, and the springing up of a world- 
wide work by mankind for the improve- 
ment of cities according to properly pre- 
pared plans. 

As we think of these things, and of how 
other people in other cities are carrying 
out these tremendous plans for improve- 
ment of cities, we naturally ask ourselves 



and doing better work of that kind than we 
are. 

All of us in Chicago want our city to re- 
main as large and powerful as it is, and 
to see it grow larger and more powerful 
as we grow older. We know that if it does 
grow in size and power we will be given 
credit for that growth, because the city is 
ours. If it grows more orderly and beau- 
tiful and famous, too, we know the people 
of all the world will admire us, because 
the people of a city always make the city 
what it is. We want to know, then, what is 
necessary for us to do that Chicago may 
become not only the greatest city in the 
world, as it promises to be, but the best 
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arranged, most healthful and pleasant city 
that the world has ever seen. We come 
to realize, then, that the future of Chicago 
is a most important thing for us, that it 
affects us all, and will affect our children 
who will live here after we are gone. 

We know that Chicago is growing tre- 
mendously fast, and as we have never 
heard of any plan by which the city has 
been built we must believe it is growing 
haphazardly, without plan, as London 
grew. This does not satisfy us, for we do 
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not want to see our city crowded, without 
sufficient parks, unwholesome, ill-smelling 
and disease-ridden, with dark and narrow 
streets, which it will cost hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to widen. We do not want 
people of the future to consider that we, 
well educated and enlightened people, were 
as ignorant, selfish and careless as we can 
see the people of London were in the days 
of Sir Christopher Wren. 

It is true that Chicago's growth has been 
haphazard and without order or plan. The 



principal reason for that fact is the very 
good one that the people who first settled 
in Chicago were all very poor people. 
Most of them had families to work for, 
and as there was in the early days always 
more work for every man than he could 
possibly do the people had no time to con- 
sider the future of the city. Besides that, 
no one knew when Chicago was founded 
that we were to have such a tremendous 
city here, and it is doubtful if any one could 
have interested the people in a settled plan 

for building 
the city then, 
even if a plan 
had been 
drawn. 

In the early 
days, then, it 
was the duty 
of every man 
in Chicago to 
work hard to 
acquire a solid 
foundation of 
wealth upon 
which to build 
the fortunes of 
his family. 
There was the 
whole country 
to be subdued 
that the people might live and wealth be 
gained by agriculture. There were Indians 
to fight, at first, and later there were trees 
to cut, the rough prairie land to be broken 
by the plow, houses to be built for shelter 
for tbe homeless pioneers, roads to be 
constructed, railroads to be built. 

First there was only Fort Dearborn at 
Chicago, surrounded by its stockade. Then 
a little straggling village. Eventually a 
town of unpaved and unlighted streets. 
Then a small city appeared. Streets were 
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extended, rough plank paving was put in, 
little cars drawn by horses appeared, gas 
lamps came to nicker in the streets at night, 
brick buildings supplanted frame struc- 
tures, a railroad entered the city, and so, 
with gradual improvements, Chicago be- 
came a big city of busy, hard-working 
people. 

As the town grew into the city, and the 
city added thousands to its population, out- 
lying farms were cut up into city lots. The 
farms were laid 
out in squares, 
and as the 
fences were 
torn down to 
make room for 
houses, the 
streets follow- 
ed the square 
lines of the 
farms , and 
were thus ex- 
tended, in a 
series of 
squares, as the 
city spread in- 
to the adjoin- 
ing country. 
Only where 
the old Indian 

trails had been developed into country roads 
were diagonal streets provided in the ex- 
panding city. No man, when cutting up a 
farm into city lots, could see why he 
should sacrifice property he could sell as 
lots, to provide the people with diagonal 
streets. 

The people of Chicago in those early 
days were working to build a solid founda- 
tion for the city, relying upon us who have 
followed them to complete the building of 
the city and fix the details of good order, 
cleanliness, ease of travel and traffic, park 



areas and playgrounds for the children. 
The men of early Chicago were in fierce 
competition with other cities for the trade 
of the great west. They believed if that 
trade could be secured for Chicago the 
people coming after they had gone would 
look to beautifying the city, and making 
life pleasant within its borders. It is that 
great duty which faces the young people of 
Chicago now — the building of a convenient 
and beautiful city upon the foundations of 
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French fort was the first establishment of any government on 
[Copyrighted by Edgar S. Cameron.] 



commerce laid by the men of Chicago in 
early days. 

The men of early Chicago did well for 
the future of the city in providing it with 
a wide trade, and with means of maintain- 
ing and extending this trade. They did 
well for the future by providing Chicago 
with wealth, which it has in abundance, and 
which is needed in great works of improve- 
ment in all cities. In leaving this trade and 
wealth to us, the early builders of the city 
thrust a great responsibility upon the young 
people of Chicago of the present because 
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they provided an inevitably great future 
destiny for the city. 

As has been said, Chicago has grown 
during the last forty years at a rate ex- 
ceeding 65,000 people a year. No one in 
Chicago has asked these people to come 
here, but the natural advantages of Chi- 
cago have bidden them come. Those ad- 
vantages will continue to exist, and the 
people will continue to come here by tens 
of thousands each year. Whether we want 
them or not, they will come, and it is im- 
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portant for us to recognize that fact and 
see to it that Chicago shall no longer 
grow by chance, but be developed in an 
orderly manner that all its people can live 
healthfully and happily, and that Chicago 
shall gain increased fame not only as one 
of the greatest cities of history, but as the 
best planned and most convenient com- 
munity that ever existed. 

To accomplish this and so carry out the 
destiny that its great men of early days 
set for Chicago, we must first determine 



that Chicago must no longer be a creature 
of chance. There must no longer be plan- 
less building, haphazard running of streets, 
insufficient light and air in our public ways, 
cramped and restricted park areas, badly 
arranged transportation systems, dirty and 
congested streets. We must work to "aT 
plan that stops waste of time, effort, mon- 
ey and labor in carrying on the work of 
our city and its industries. We must work 
to a plan that provides streets direct 
enough and commodious enough to care 

for all traffic 
quickly and 
economically. 
We must work 
to a plan pro- 
tecting the 
public health 
in every pos- 
sible way and 
promoting 
healthful and 
comfortable 
lives for all the 
future citizens 
of Chicago. 

In taking up 
this plan for 
future Chi- 
cago we must 
avail ourselves 
of all the information science can afford 
us. We recognize, for one thing, that 
city life is more intense and nerve- 
racking than life in the country. This 
means that our plan must aim to do 
away with unnecessary noises, smoke, 
dust, dirt, confusion and danger of 
accident on the one hand, and on the 
other hand provide an increased means 
of out of doors life for the people, 
larger park areas, more playgrounds and 
greater opportunities of recreation and 
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refreshment for the dweller in the Chicago 
of the future. 

Science tells us, further, that recreation 
is a necessity for the people. If proper 
and moral means of recreation are not 
provided in our plan, therefore, we may 
be certain that in the future Chicago, the 
people will become inferior in morals, mind 
and even in physical size and strength to 
the people of the present Chicago. 

As many improvements can be completed 
within a few years, there is much of prom- 
ise in the Plan 
of Chicago for 
the young peo- 
ple of the city, 
who within a 
few years will 
be managing 
its affairs, and 
giving active 
direction to 
the work of 
carrying out 
this plan of 
betterments. 
The people are 
coming to 
recognize, 
more and 
more each 
year the neces- 
sity of getting to work upon public im- 
provements under an orderly plan, and of 
deciding at once upon what improvements 
are necessary and what changes must be 
made in our system of carrying on the 
commercial and civic business of Chicago. 
We may well give some attention, then, to 
considering the main elements of our city's 
various departments of commercial, social 



and economic activity, and so determine 
the first and most necessary things to 
be done in relation to the Plan of 
Chicago. 

1. Why did Chicago grow without order 

or plan? 

2. How did Chicago grow at first? 

3. What happened as the town grew into 

the city? 

4. What is the great duty that faces the 

young people of Chicago now as the 
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4. This fort was the first outpost of American 
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result of the efforts of the men of 

early Chicago ? 
At what rate has Chicago grown in 

population during the last 40 years? 
What must we do first to carry out the 

destiny that Chicago's great men of 

early days set for it? 
In the Plan of Chicago ivhat is of much 

promise for the young people? 
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CHAPTER IX 



ORIGIN OF THE PLAN 
OF CHICAGO 

We have seen how, in times of the past, 
the work of building cities by plans pre- 
pared by great architects was done in large 
part in obedience to the will of one man. 
A powerful ruler would think to perpetuate 
his fame by improving a city. One Em- 
peror after another thus built up Rome. 




Port Dearborn Massacre, 1812, which occurred on the shore of Lake Michigan near the foot of Eighteenth 
street, following the evacuation of Fort Dearborn. [Copyrighted by Edgar S. Cameron.] 



It was no doubt the wish of Louis XIV to 
make his name famous for all time that 
moved him to have the plans of Paris pre- 
pared. In modern times, and in our country, 
this imperial way of city building is impos- 
sible. No one man has the power to order 
vast changes. It can be done only by wise 
leaders, thinking out plans for betterments 
and by their counsel leading the people to 
adopt their ideas for the good of all. Thus 
has the Plan of Chicago been originated 
and thus will it be carried out. 



The Plan of Chicago was inspired in the 
minds of a small number of men, leaders in 
the business life of the city, and members of 
two of Chicago's most prominent social or- 
ganizations — the Commercial Club and the 
Merchants' Club. This was in the period 
immediately following the World's Colum- 
bian exposition, held in Chicago in 1893. 

After the great World's Fair was closed 
some of the men who had worked to make it 
a great success for Chicago met together at 
their clubs. They had learned during the 

Fair that or- 
derly arrange- 
ment of build- 
i n g s and 
streets gave a 
most pleasing 
effect. They 
clearly saw 
that to create 
a wide plan to 
that end and 
to carry it out 
throughout all 
Chicago would 
be to make 
their home 
city famous all 
over the 
world. There- 
fore they set 
about working out a plan to do this great 
thing, and the plan they developed by years 
of study is today known as the Plan of 
Chicago. 

While the Commercial Club Committee 
was working, an independent movement to 
the same end was started by the Merchants' 
Club. The plans thus advanced were en- 
tirely formulated by 1906, when the Mer- 
chants' Club formally undertook the work. 
In 1907 the two clubs united under the 
name of the Commercial Club, which, in 
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1908, gave the world the completed Plan 
of Chicago. 

In producing the Plan of Chicago, the 
Commercial Club spared neither time, 
money nor effort in preparing all the charts, 
maps and drawings by famous architects 
necessary to carrying out the remodeling 
and developing of the city. 

Thus, after years of study and hard work 
by the Commercial Club members, the Plan 
of Chicago was completed and ready for 
submission to the citizens in the early Fall 
of 1909. Then it was evident to the leaders 
of the agitation that the time had come to 
engage the public's interest and put the 
plan into the hands of the people's repre- 
sentatives. Conferences were held to deter- 
mine the course to be followed. Counsel was 
taken of the city authorities, and, as a re- 
sult, it was decided to create a permanent 
organization to be known as the Chicago 
Plan Commission. This body, it was de- 
cided, should be made up of a large num- 
ber of men of influence composed so as to 
represent all the business and social inter- 
est of the city. 

In accordance with the decision of the 
Commercial Club members to have the 
Plan of Chicago put in the hands of the 
people's representatives, the Mayor of Chi- 
cago on July 6, 1909, sent a message to the 
City Council in which he said, "Your at- 
tention is called to the Plan of Chicago, 
with a view to future action for the develop- 
ment and improvement of our city, with 
which plan you have all doubtless been 
made acquainted by newspaper publica- 
tion and otherwise, and which has been or 
soon will be laid before you in detail. 

"The Commercial Club of Chicago, which 
has fathered this project, has done a most 
important work for Chicago and its citizens. 
It has labored unselfishly, giving freely of 
its time, energy and money for a number 



of years to produce a clear, concrete and 
comprehensive plan of municipal develop- 
ment calculated to utilize the natural ad- 
vantages of Chicago in the direction of 
making it a beautiful and attractive city as 
well as a commercial metropolis. The Com- 
mercial Club has asked to have presented 
to you the result of their work, with a view 
to securing your co-operation. In present- 
ing it, it is desirable to make clear certain 
points as follows: 

"First, the central idea out of which the 
Chicago Plan has grown is this: 

"If Chicago is to become, as we all be- 
lieve, the greatest and most attractive city 
of this continent, its development should 
be guided along certain definite and pre- 
arranged lines, to the end that the necessary 
expenditures for public improvements from 
year to year may serve not only the purpose 
of the moment, but also the needs of the 
future; and from time to time and piece- 
meal as necessity calls for them may, in the 
long run, fit into and become parts of a well 
considered, consistent, practical, organized 
scheme of municipal development. 

"Second, the Chicago Plan has been form- 
ulated as a basis and starting point, as it 
were, from which to work in the develop- 
ment of an official municipal plan that shall 
embrace the making of public improvements 
and the development of public utilities in 
coming years. It is not presented to us as 
a hard and fast plan to be accepted or re- 
jected as it stands. It is presented more as 
a suggestion of the possibilities of our situ- 
ation, to be utilized in whole or in part in 
the development of an official plan as the 
best judgment of this community may de- 
termine. 

"Third, the Chicago Plan is not presented 
as a scheme for spending untold millions 
of dollars now or in the future ; on the con- 
trary, it is a comprehensive suggestion of 
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what may be accomplished in the course of 
years, it may be fifty, it may be a hundred, 
by spending in conformity with a well 
defined plan the money which we must 
spend anyhow from time to time on perma- 
nent public improvements. Paris has been 
made the world's most beautiful city be- 
cause she has followed for more than fifty 
years the policy of making public improve- 
ments in conformity with a clearly defined 
plan. If the Chicago Plan were adopted 
now a good start toward its realization 




portation needs, both in relation to steam 
roads and in relation to transportation 
within the city limits and communication 
between the different divisions of the city. 
"Fifth, this plan is not to be considered 
as the embodiment of an artist's dream or 
the project of theoretical city beautifiers, 
who have lost sight of every-day affairs 
and who have forgotten the needs and in- 
terests of the most of the people. On the 
contrary, experience and observation have 
taught us that development and beautifi- 

cation, if you 
please, making 
Chicago at- 
tractive to vis- 
itors from all 
parts of the 
world, will add 
to Chicago's 
resources a 
very great 
commercial 
asset, the val- 
ue of which 
will be reflect- 
ed in every 
piece of real 
estate within 
our limits. In 



Hubbard's Train, 1827. He was the first to transport good 
instead of by boats as was the usual custom in those 

Cameron.] 

could be made at once, and without a dol- 
lar of cost to the people, by having the ref- 
use and excavated materials, disposition of 
which is becoming a burden, dumped in the 
lake at specific localities for the making of 
islands, outer parks, etc. 

" Fourth, the Chicago Plan is in conflict 
with no other plan or project for the indus- 
trial or commercial development of Chica- 
go. It fits in with the recommendation of the 
Harbor Commission, it takes into account 
and provides for the city's growing trans- 



s between trading posts by pack ponies 
days. [Copyrighted by Edgar S. 



producing this 
plan the main 
thought has been relief from the neglect 
from which the great West Side has suf- 
fered and for the congestion at the city's 
commercial center, which has so impeded 
healthy growth of the entire business dis- 
trict. In short, there has been kept in 
mind at every step in the production of the 
Chicago Plan not only the artistic but the 
commercial and industrial development of 
the City of Chicago, along lines that 
promise the best results at the least ex- 
penditure of time, effort and money. 
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"Sixth, the Chicago Plan does not con- 
template the remodeling of Chicago in a 
year or a decade. It is the suggestion of a 
plan for the far future — a suggestion of 
something to grow to. It is offered now be- 
cause the sooner comprehensive planning 
and building are undertaken the more 
quickly will results be accomplished and 
the less they will cost. 

"The appointment of a commission has 
been asked for to take up this question and 
study further the problems involved in the 
Chicago Plan 
with a view to 
determining 
whether it is 
feasible to 
adopt any 
part of said 
plan now and 
if so where to 
begin. It is 
therefore rec- 
om mended 
that your 
honorable 
body author- 
ize the Mayor 
to appoint 
such a com- 
mission, to be 
composed of 

members of your honorable body and citi- 
zens whose duty it shall be to take up this 
question to the end that the whole city and 
all elements in it may be fully informed as 
to what is contemplated in this plan for the 
future, so that an official plan of Chicago 
may be produced that will have the en- 
dorsement and support of the entire mu- 
nicipality." 

At the same meeting the Mayor was 
given power to appoint the commission as 
asked for, and on Novernber 1, 1909, he sent 



the City Council another message contain- 
ing the names of 328 leading men of Chi- 
cago who were to make up the first member- 
ship of the Chicago Plan Commission. In 
his second message the Mayor said: "By 
virtue of authority conferred upon me by 
your honorable body at the meeting held on 
July 6, 1909, I have appointed and trans- 
mit herewith the names of the members of 
the Chicago Plan Commission, which Com- 
mission is to take up, and study further the 
problems involved in said Chicago Plan re- 




Illinois and Michigan Canal, 1848. [Copyrighted by Edgar S. Cameron.] 



lating to further improvements in the City 
of Chicago, with a view to determining and 
recommending to your honorable body 
whether any or all parts of said Chicago 
Plan should be adopted by the City of Chi- 
cago as a line of policy to be followed in 
making public improvements during the 
coming years. 

"The plan represents the best effort of 
the best city planning talent in America, 
supplemented by the concentrated j udgment 
of practical business men, who, in looking 
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toward making Chicago a more attractive 
city, have never lost sight of its further de- 
velopment possibilities along commercial 
and industrial hues. The membership of 
the Chicago Plan Commission has been 
made as representative as possible of every 
section and every element in our population. 
"To secure at all times adequate repre- 
sentation on this Commission of the city 
government and of all other locally inter- 
ested governmental agencies, it is respect- 
fully recommended that the persons ap- 
pointed because of their official positions 
Avhich they now hold, to-wit, members of 
the City Council, chairmen of Council Com- 
mittees, the Corporation Counsel, Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, City Engineer, 
Health Commissioner, President of the 
Board of Education and President of the 
Pubhc Library Board of the City of Chi- 




CHICAGO. Congestion on the West Side 

cago, the President of the County Board, 
the Presidents of the Park Boards and the 
President of the Sanitary District, shall be 
held to be ex-oificio members of said Com- 
mission whose membership on such Com- 
mission will cease when they retire from the 
offices which they now hold, and in this rec- 
commendation I would respectfully ask 



the concurrence of your honorable body. 
"To secure stability in the Chairman- 
ship of the Commission and to keep it 
unaffected by the frequent changes among 
holders of public office, as well as to 
recognize tireless and patriotic devotion to 
Chicago, I have named as Chairman a 
leader in the Plan movement, who is a 
member of the Commercial Club." 

Three days later, on November 4, 1909, 
the first meeting of the Chicago Plan 
Commission was held in the City Coun- 
cil Chambers. The Chairman in his open- 
ing address to the Commission outlined 
the task of the organization by saying: 
" The duty which has been imposed upon 
us is: 

" To take up this question to the end that 
the whole city and all elements in it may be 
fully informed as to what is contemplated 

in this plan for the 
future, so that an offi- 
cial plan of Chicago 
may be produced that 
will have the endorse- 
ment and support of 
the entire municipal- 
ity. 

"These sentences 
announce the plat- 
form upon which we 
stand and designate 
the task which our 
fellow citizens will ex- 
pect us to accomplish. 
"The plan to be 
adopted by this Commission must be as 
much for the benefit of the great West Side 
as for the North Side or the South Side; 
it must comprehend the needs of every 
district and every locality from Jefferson to 
West Pullman and from Hegewich to 
Rogers Park. 

" We have arrived at a stage in our city's 
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life which requires the formulation and 
adoption of a plan for the orderly, system- 
atic and beautiful development of our city 
commercially, industrially and esthetically. 

"With the growth of the country tribu- 
tary to Chicago and with the enormous de- 
velopment within the industrial zone of 
Chicago, still almost in its infancy, the 
ratio of increase in population should be 
even greater in the future than in the past, 
and with such an increase there will surely 
arise an irresistible demand for increased 
and better public utilities, for finer public 
improvements, more comfort, better provi- 
sions for ra- 
tional recrea- 
tion and en- 
joyment and 
for more 
beautiful sur- 
roundings gen- 
erally. 

"If we, dur- 
ing the coming 
years should 
expend no 
more on civic 
improvements 
than we have 
done in the 
past, we shall nevertheless accomplish 
vastly more if an official plan of Chicago 
be adopted. In this way we will make each 
year's work fit into the plan as part thereof, 
so that finally we shall have a city as fa- 
mous for its beauty as it now is for its grit 
and energy. 

"If we shall hope to have the plan 
adopted we must take the people fully into 
our confidence. We must offer them a 
feasible and practical plan. We must ex- 
plain just what we propose doing and how 
it can be done. We must prove to our 
fellow citizens that a gcod plan, system- 
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atically and carefully carried out, will be 
a commercial asset of great value and will 
make our city more habitable, more com- 
fortable and healthier for ourselves and for 
our children. As soon as the citizens of 
Chicago realize the full importance of these 
advantages we may safely leave it to them 
to provide ways and means for carrying 
out the plan in its full scope. 

' ' This work if accomplished will mark a 
third epoch in the history of Chicago, the 
two other great epochs being the rebuilding 
of our city after the fire of 1871 and the 
creation of the World's Columbian Exposi- 
tion in 1893, 
the grandest 
the world has 
ever wit- 
nessed. 

" Our task 
is indeed great 
and difficult, 
yet not at all 
so seemingly 
hopeless as 
was to our 
fathers the 
problem of re- 
building a 
large city laid 
in ashes and of re-establishing a home and 
a fortune swept away over night by fire. 
"The people of the United States at the 
time of the Fair of 1893 watched our efforts 
with more or less benevolent doubts and 
misgivings, but today our greater aspira- 
tions and efforts are looked upon and 
followed everywhere in an entirely different 
spirit. " 

Now we have learned something of how 
the Chicago Plan Commission was or- 
ganized and what its mission is. We 
should know a little about how it carries 
on its work. The Chicago Plan Com- 
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mission as constituted is guided in many of 
its activities by suggestions from its Ex- 
ecutive Committee, which has twenty-six 
members, and of which the Chairman of the 
Commission is the head. All the important 
policies of the Commission are discussed at 
the meetings of the Executive Committee, 
and at its sessions are reached the decisions 
which affect and guide the progress of the 
work of city planning. 

It is the policy of the Commission in con- 
sidering the various phases 
of its work in relation to 
the completed plan of the 
future city to have ample 
discussion at its sessions 
of all subjects with which 
it deals. Its members be- 
ing drawn from all parts 
of the city and represent- 
ing all the great divisions 
of trade , manufacturing 
commerce and professional 
effort which encompass 
Chicago's greatness, the 
Commission is proving a 
great melting pot of ideas 
of civic advance. It is a 
great deliberative body, 
whose policies once de- 
cided can be relied upon 
as the right ones, because 
they represent the es- 
sential of the vital elements which combine 
to produce the all-conquering Chicago spirit. 

When sufficient time had elapsed for the 
Commission to thoroughly study the plan 
and gain intimate knowledge of the great 
task of actually promoting the work of the 
plan, its officers were confronted with the 
need of a director trained in the work of 
organizing and promoting large projects, 
and on January 13, 1911, appointed a 
Managing Director. Upon taking office the 




Fred A. Busse 
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Council authorized him to appoint 
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Director said: "Naturally the plan must 
be worked out piece by piece. Those who 
have contemplated it as a whole have said 
'Impossible,' forgetful of the all-important 
fact that every great structure must first 
have a plan before it can be reared stone 
by stone. The idea as contained in the plan 
for creating order out of chaos in Chi- 
cago should be taken up by the entire 
clergy of the city, all school teachers 
in public, parochial and private schools, 
by the professors in all 
departments of our col- 
leges, by clerks in stores 
and offices, by factory em- 
ployes and laborers of all 
classes. Every Chicagoan, 
neighbor to neighbor, 
should catch the Chicago 
Plan spirit and talk about 
it. It is the one Chicago 
issue that all Chicago can 
and should unite on — a 
non-partisan, non-political 
business plan to harmo- 
nize some of the loveliness 
and unloveliness of physi- 
cal Chicago, an idea to 
make a practical, beauti- 
ful piece of finished fabric 
out of Chicago's crazy 
quilt. Chicago in many 
respects is the admiration 
of the world, and likewise the world wonder 
of the past half century. Notwithstanding 
our marvelous business enterprise, unpar- 
alleled transportation facilities, unexcelled 
geographical location, center of education, 
center of constructive art, center of music, 
center of science — with all these advant- 
ages, physical Chicago has been neglected. 
The mistakes we have made are natural 
and perhaps, therefore, pardonable, for we 
have been a busy city, building up a strong 
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foundation for commercial and industrial 
supremacy. That accomplished, Chicago 
can no longer find a reasonable excuse to 
ignore her great obligation in the matter 
of adequate public improvements. It is 
not only the duty of every citizen to help 
make his city a clean and comfortable place 
in which to live, while he is establishing 
his business and making money, but in- 
cidentally it is a splendid business invest- 
ment to make his city so attractive to 
every one, both resident and non-resi- 
dent, that 
some of the 
millions of 
money spent 
elsewhere 
each year will 
remain at 
home. " 

There is an- 
other and 
deeper motive 
in planning for 
the future 
greatness of 
the city than 
its splendid 
material up- 
building. This 
is of signifi- 
cance only as it 

expresses the actual social, intellectual and 
moral upbuilding of the people, and, so 
far as, in turn, it opens the way for fur- 
ther development of this higher type. City 
building means man building. Who is there 
among us who is not lifted above sordid 
industrial existence into the realm of the 
beautiful and ennobling things in life by 
attractive surroundings? Beautiful parks, 
fine monuments, well laid out streets, 
properly lighted, paved and amply pro- 
vided with shade trees, relief from noise, 



dirt and confusion — all these things and 
many others contemplated in the Plan of 
Chicago are agencies that make not only 
for the future greatness of the city but the 
happiness and prosperity of all the people 
within our gates. 

The ideal of a city must rise above mere 
commercial and industrial supremacy, tak- 
ing the higher ground of becoming an at- 
tractive, composite home for its residents 
both of large and small means, as well as 
for the stranger within its gates. Such a 




Camp Douglas, 1862. This was situated along the lake shore from Thirty-first Street to Thirty-fifth street, 
Cottage Grove Avenue and west to Rhodes Avenue. [Copyrighted by Edgar S. 

Cameron.] 

city would not only attract a multitude of 
people seeking a home, offering all the best 
advantages of city life, but would also re- 
tain that class of residents who go abroad 
for such advantages, spending millions of 
dollars in Paris, Berlin and London, and 
other famously attractive foreign cities. 
While the wealthier class of citizens in any 
community can build up beautiful residence 
sections on well laid out avenues and boule- 
vards, what will become of those who have 
neither organization nor money to aid them 
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in intelligently planning the most meagre 
comforts of ordinary home surroundings? 
The interests of the inhabitants of the most 
unfortunate districts must be safeguarded 
beyond anything else, for they and their 
children form the backbone of the intelli- 
gent American laboring class. No other 
plan of any other city, foreign or other- 
wise, so thoroughly provides for equal 
benefits and comforts of all classes as does 
the Chicago Plan. 

The energy with which the Chicago Plan 
Commission undertook its work for better- 
ment is shown by the fact that on Novem- 
ber 16, 1909, less than two weeks after 
it was created, the Commission took up the 
first great task of its career — the widening 
of Twelfth Street, about which we will 
learn in another chapter. This work, when 
completed, will result in making a broad 
thoroughfare from the lake front reaching 
through the very center of Chicago's popu- 
lation. 

1. Give three reasons why the imperial way 
of city building is impossible in mod- 
ern times. 



2. How and when was the Plan of Chicago 

inspired? 

3. How and why ivas the Chicago Plan Com- 

mission appointed? What are the 
duties of the Plan Commission? 
4- What provision was made to secure at 
all times adequate representation on 
the Chicago Plan Commission of the 
city government and all other locally 
interested governmental agencies? 

5. If an official Plan of Chicago be adopted, 

what ivould be the result during the 
coming years as compared with the 
past? 

6. Why can the policies of the Chicago Plan 

Commission be relied upon as the right 
ones? 

7. What is another and deeper motive in city 

planning than material upbuilding, 

and what is its significance? 
S. What does city building mean? 
9. What must the ideal of a city rise above, 

and what higher ground should it 

take? 
10. Why is the Plan of Chicago superior to 

that of any other city, foreign or 

otherwise? 
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CHAPTER X 



THE COMMERCIAL POSSI- 
BILITIES OF A PLAN 
FOR CHICAGO 

An event of historical interest and im- 
portance to the City of Chicago occurred 
on the evening of January 8, 1910, of great 
worth in promoting the work of the newly 
appointed Plan Commission. On that date 
the Commercial Club of Chicago tendered a 
dinner to and in honor of the Commission. 
The general subject of the meeting was 
"The Presentation of the Plan of Chi- 
cago. " Speaking to this subject, the Presi- 
dent of the Commercial Club, in his intro- 
ductory remarks said: 

"This meeting is to commemorate the 
presentation by the Commercial Club of the 
Plan of Chicago to the citizens of Chicago. 
The Plan is Chicago's message to the world 
that the indomitable energy that builded 
Chicago in a generation is still our energy ; 
that the genius that created the unri vailed 
beauty of the world's greatest fair is still 
our genius, and, above all, that the spirit 
that has made progress the symbol of our 
commercial life, has stamped "I Will" 
upon the progress of our civic life. City 
planning is coming to be more and more 
recognized as an important and national 
factor in the betterment of civic conditions 
and the Plan of Chicago has already com- 



manded world wide attention. The plan is 
a great constructive work. It is practical, 
sane and efficient, and knows neither the 
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untenantable heights of irrational fancy 
and extravagance, nor the constricted 
depths of parsimony and self-interest. It is 
a gospel of common sense which sees loss 
in haphazard building and economy in well 
ordered construction. To properly direct 
the expenditure of the vast sums that are 
now and will continue to be spent on Chi- 
cago's improvements is its primary aim." 
The first speaker, responding to the sub- 
ject, "The Broader Aspects of City Plan- 
ning," said: 
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"Chicago is far closer in spirit to the 
great territory which it dominates than is 
Paris or London or New York. Every con- 
ceivable geographical area has it metrop- 
olis or capital, and of that territory bound 
on the East by the Appalachians and on the 
West by the Rocky Mountains, Chicago is 
more truly a capital than she ever has been. 
What Chicago plans and executes will de- 
termine to what extent the comfort, the 
pleasure and the pride of our mighty in- 
land empire shall be satisfied. A hundred 
million of people will soon look to this city 
as their capital, their center in which to 
trade, to hear music, to see pictures, to en- 
joy themselves. This places a high respon- 
sibility upon the men who control public 
and private business in Chicago. They 
have instinctively recognized that responsi- 
bility from the date of the first settlement 
here. This dinner marks a great event in 
our civic history, for the responsibility for 
the development of the Plan of Chicago 
passes tonight literally into the hands of the 
City of Chicago. The Chicago Plan Com- 
mission, in the truest and best sense, repre- 
sents the people of this city. Public confi- 
dence must be secured ward by ward, street 
by street. The people must be shown what 
the Plan of Chicago means to them, so that 
there may be had an irresistible public 
opinion behind this great movement. Upon 
recognition of this great opportunity de- 
pends to a large extent the respect and re- 
gard not merely of the citizens of Chicago 
but of the millions of the Mississippi Valley 
who are thus being indirectly served. The 
Commission should not be bound in its vi- 
sion of what it may accomplish by anything 
which has been accomplished in the past. 
The Plan of Chicago offers a closely rea- 
soned, carefully studied, well balanced 
solution which provides generously alike 
for all the community. This plan, or some 



equally well reasoned, well studied plan, 
should be adopted. Full development of 
public opinion will mean that the first giant 
stride toward a proper civic development 
will have been made." 

Following this speaker, the Chairman of 
the Commission, speaking on the topic, 
"The Economical and Commercial Fea- 
tures of the Chicago Plan," said: 

"Aside from the aesthetic and hygenic 
value an orderly, systematic and beautiful 
development of our city will produce, the 
commercial asset is of incalculable value. 
In the sixty days between June 1 and July 
31, 1909, 17,343 Americans registered at the 
25 leading hotels in Paris. It is a low esti- 
mate to assume that the hundreds of other 
hostelries in the French capital lodged at 
least 10,000 more. At the moderate esti- 
mate of 300 francs ($60.00) a head, this 
makes 8, 202,800 francs ($1,640,560.00) spent 
by Americans in two months' time, but this 
is for hotels alone. If each visitor went 
twice to a theatre, considered a moderate 
estimate, it would amount to 250,000 francs 
($50,000.00) more. Five hundred thous- 
and francs ($100,000.00) was probably 
spent in Paris restaurants, while calculat- 
ing their cab fare at 10 francs ($2.00) a 
head, 273,430 francs ($54,686.00) was ex- 
pended for locomotion. Here we have a 
total of close to $2,000,000 expended by 
Americans for their daily sustenance and a 
few of their daily amusements. No account 
at all is made of the purchase of clothing, 
jewelry, objects of art and other things 
which our countrymen bring home in such 
abundance every year. Would it not be a 
profitable investment for Chicago to be in a 
position to attract at least a part of this 
travel from other parts of the United States, 
even from other parts of the world? Mak- 
ing a good investment by making a city 
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denied, we must accept responsibility for 
the inevitable result. 

" Chicago has become what she is through 
individualism. Men, as units, in striving 
for their own personal advancement, have, 
in the aggregate, produced that which we 
call Chicago. Our growth and development 
have been natural, but without any general 
underlying plan tending to bring about a 
harmonious and symmetrical whole, which 
is essential to the perfect development of 
any growth. 

"A Plan well 
thought out 
and perfectly 
balanced is 
essential to 
the conduct of 
all affairs. The 
tremendous 
success which 
measures the 
achievement 
of the great in- 
dustrial and 
commercial 
concerns of 
Chicago is not 
the result of 
haphaz a r d 




any abiding and well grounded faith in 
the future of the community is lacking when 
we begin to analyze the conditions under 
which we have grown. We can in the 
future provide that new public buildings 
and, so far as we may be able to control 
by advice or argument, large private enter- 
prises shall be builded and developed in 
accordance with a well digested scheme to 
be worked to through the ages, but when 
it comes to the laying out of broad avenues 
through territory already developed, and 

dedication of 
encircling 
streets for the 
relief of traffic 
congestion, 
when it comes 
to the plan- 
ning of parks 
and play- 
grounds in dis- 
tricts densely 
populated, it 
means the di- 
rect expendi- 
tures of much 
money. Such 
expenditure is 
justif iabl e ; 



d. , • The Court of Honor. Looking Towards the Peristvle. The World's Columbian Qlln V. cvnAnfli. 
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but is brought 

about as the natural and inevitable result 
of a thorough appreciation before the in- 
dustrial campaign is begun, of exactly what 
it is desired to accomplish, and how it is 
to be accomplished. In every well ordered 
affair of life there is an underlying basic 
plan, and success or failure is in close 
proportion to the care and skill with which 
that plan is laid out. In making Chicago, 
however, evidence of any intelligent fore- 
sight, evidence of any appreciation of the 
manifest destiny of the town, evidence of 



ture will return 
many-fold in profit to the city in the 
shape of better conditions in living, better 
physical opportunities for the development 
of a strong and vigorous race of man. 

"The Plan of Chicago means the 
City Practical. Dirt, grime, and sordid 
conditions are not a part of industrial 
and commercial success. They are rather 
evidences of failure to grasp the funda- 
mental truth that men who are happy, 
whose lives are cast in pleasant places, 
who are clean of body and clean 
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of mind, are the men who best do things. 
"The industrial and commercial ele- 
ments of Chicago, upon which its great 
success at this time rests, are interested 
in securing the most efficient labor with 
which to carry 
on their busi- 
ness and the 
largest possi- 
b 1 e home 
market of 
healthy and 
happy cus- 
tomers. That 
which will im- 
prove the eco- 
nomic efficien- 
cy of the la- 
boring men 
and women of 
our city will to 
the same ex- 
tent add to the 
industrial and 
commercial 
possibilities of 
Chicago. A 

city built on rational and modern lines 
means more of comfort, more of health, 
more of opportunity for physical, mental 
and moral development for its people. 

"As Rome rested upon her citizenship, 
so Chicago's commercial and industrial su- 
premacy rests upon the character, capacity 



and physique of her industrial workers, 
and part of the wealth created by men who 
toil through life means, in any well regu- 
lated order of affairs, the bringing of joy 
and the securing of more comfort and 

better oppor- 
tunities to 
those who pro- 
duce such 
wealth." 




/. 



The World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 
This \ iew Shows the Effect of an Orderly Arrangement of Buildings £2d a Uniform 

Cornice Line. 



What is the 
p r i m a r y 
aim of the 
Plan of 
Chicago? 
Of what 
territory 
is Chicago 
truly the 
capital? 
What does 
the Chi- 
cago Plan 
Commis- 
si oyi re- 
present in 



the truest and best sense? 
4- Why is immediate action necessary in 
carrying out the Plan of Chicago? 

5. What is one of the great problems of the 

age and what is Chicago's problem? 

6. What is one of the clearest lessons taught 

in the magnificent Plan of Chicago? 
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CHAPTER- XI 

THE PLAN OF CHICAGO; 

ITS PURPOSE AND 

MEANING 

The Plan of Chicago, to direct the future 
growth of this city along proper lines, is 
the greatest plan of any American city. 



the past built according to a definite plan, 
aimed to avoid the crowding of large 
numbers of people into small areas. They 
were planned for ease of movement of 
merchandise and people from one part of 
the city to another. We modern people, 
owing to the advance in science during our 
times, have still another aim. This is to 
create and preserve conditions promoting 
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CHTC AGO Plan of a Complete System of Street Circulation and System of Parks and Playgrounds, 
Presenting the City as an Organism in which all the Functions are Related One to Another. 
[Copyrighted by the Commercial Club.] 



Modern people are realizing more and more 
each year that city planning is one of the 
most important problems which our cities 
must solve. This is true because the guid- 
ing of the physical growth of a city along 
practical as well as beautiful lines is really 
fundamental. City planning underlies all 
commercial and social problems. Cities of 



public health. If a city is to continue to 
exist, its people must be healthy and its 
children robust. 

Commercially, city planning has to do 
with the regular arrangement of streets 
within a city. Its aim is to save time and 
effor t in traffic between the various sec- 
tions. Socially, city planning has to do 
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with adequate provision for the public 
health. This is gained through the best 
location of parks and playgrounds and the 
opening to light and air of crowded housing 
districts. A proper city plan is the founda- 
tion for all social and commercial advance. 
For people to continue healthy and happy, 
they must have proper houses in which to 
live. Adequate street facilities affect the 
housing problem, as people must be able 
to go quickly and easily to and from their 
homes and places of business. 

The Plan of Chicago solves our vital 
problems of congestion, traffic and public 
health. The completion of the plan will do 
away with crowding in the city and its 
streets and so promote the health and 
happiness of all. It will make traffic more 
convenient and so make it easier and 
cheaper to carry on business. Thus the 
wealth of the city and its people will in- 
crease more rapidly than would otherwise 
be possible. The plan will give Chicago 
more and larger parks and playgrounds 
and better and lighter streets. Hence the 
whole people will be more healthy and 
better able to carry on the work of our 
great city. 

All over the world today, cities are grow- 
ing as they never did before. Steam and 
electric transportation have made it easy 
to supply food for multitudes. Modern 
manufacturing methods draw large num- 
bers of men together in cities to cheaply 
produce clothing, machinery and the varied 
supplies people need in their daily lives. 
No country in the world has given rise 
so rapidly to large cities as the United 
States. At the beginning of the civil war, 
only three per cent of the people of the 
United States lived in cities. Forty-six per 
cent of our people now live in large cities. 
Twelve per cent live in the three cities of 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 



Authorities, who have studied city 
growth for years, tells us that this move- 
ment of mankind towards cities has only 
started. They say that it is sure to con- 
tinue with increasing force for many years 
to come. At the same time other men of 
science have devoted their lives to a study 
of the effect of city life upon humanity. 
They declare to us that the physical con- 
dition of city dwellers is rapidly declining 
in comparison with that of those who live 
in the country. Everyone realizes that 
city life is more intense and nerve strain- 
ing than out-of-door country life. City 
life saps the energy of men and makes 
them less efficient. The remedy for this 
lies in providing increased means of open- 
air recreation, better sanitation in city 
houses and more light and air in city 
streets. 

The Plan of Chicago provides for com- 
plying with this imperative demand. It 
forms the foundation upon which proper 
recreation facilities may be supplied at the 
most essential locations. Sufficient park 
area in a great city is the thing most 
necessary next to a convenient and orderly 
street arrangement. Unless Chicago solves 
the problems outlined in the Plan of Chi- 
cago, it cannot continue to grow and the 
people continue to be healthy, happy and 
prosperous. As the only means to avoid 
civic disaster due to haphazard growth, our 
city has entered upon the big constructive 
task of carrying out the Plan of Chicago. 
This general plan, with its two hundred 
miles of street improvements, its park and 
playground sites and its magnificent de- 
velopment of the shore of Lake Michigan, 
is fundamentally hygenic and humani- 
tarian. 

The Plan of Chicago provides for the 
easy movement of traffic, by widening and 
extending existing streets, by cutting new 
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ones and by properly connecting all 
thoroughfares. It proposes also parks and 
playgrounds in each section of the city. It 
suggests a superb system of waterfront 
parks; lagoons, driveways, harbors, and 
pleasure piers along the shore of Lake 
Michigan. These would extend twenty-one 
miles from the Indiana State Line of the 
south to Wilmette on the north. It con- 
tains provision for the improvement of the 



Inland, it proposes a vast system of good 
roads encircling and radiating from the 
city. These would give convenient access 
between the city and the magnificent 
system of outer parks or forest preserves 
now being created just outside the city 
limits on all sides. 

Two other questions of large public im- 
portance are closely allied to the work of 
the Chicago Plan Commission. One is 




CHICAGO. View looking West over the City, Showing the Proposed Civic Center, the Grand Axis, 
Grant Park and the Harbor. Copyrighted by the Commercial Club.] 



banks of the Chicago River. It provides 
for adequate transportation facilities, in- 
cluding ,- Tih~e~proper -location of fre ight~and - 
passenger terminals, and for the locatiorr 
of the west side postoffice and other public 
buildings. The Plan of Chicago con- 
templates the creation of a five-mile course 
for rowing regattas, a course for inter- 
national motor-boar races along the city's 
shore line between Grant and Jackson 
Parks and many large new bathing beaches. 



the question of proper houses for the people 
living in the congested districts. The Chi- 
cago Plan Commission felt that the ques- 
tion of housing was of such great im- 
portance to the city that it deserved the 
exclusive attention of a special organiza- 
tion. It therefore suggested the creation 
of the Chicago Housing Board, and two of 
its officers are members of the Board of 
Directors thereof. 

The other question is that of dividing 
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the city into districts. In one kind of 
district only residences would be allowed, in 
another only factories and industries, and 
in a third only commerce and business. 
This is known as "zoning" or "districting" 
the city. The Chicago Plan Commission, 
in June, 1916, after months of study and 
research, started a thorough investigation 
into the city's legal right to establish 
such districts. It is a co-incidence that 
almost at the same time a similar and 
independent movement was begun in the 
City Council. If the city does not have 
the right to establish these districts, such 
right will have to be secured through an 
act of the State Legislature. If it does 
have the right, however, then the way will 
be clear for making a comprehensive survey 
of the entire city so that such districts may 
be properly located. On October 9, 1916, 
a sub-committee of the City Council Com- 
mittee on Judiciary and State Legislation 
began the consideration of a comprehensive 
report on the entire question of zoning, to 
the end that an adequate bill might be 
introduced in the State Legislature to grant 
the city the proper rights and powers. 

All of the difficulties in the way of 
carrying out the Plan of Chicago have been 
weighed carefully. In the opinion of the 
ablest men who have studied them, none 
are of sufficient importance to deter or 
delay us. To realize the plan, then, be- 
comes a question of public desire. Whether 
the people of Chicago will determine to 
give the world an example of magnificent 
public spirit and public work may be well 
judged from the past. 

Chicago was little more than a village 
when the first tremendous task to try the 
spirit and character of her citizenship was 
brought forward. In the early 50's it 
became apparent that it would be necessary 
to raife the level of all the streets within 



the old city in order to secure proper 
drainage and protect the health of the 
city. To do the work was a tremendous 
task. There was little machinery for such 
labor in the city, and none at all such as is 
used today in engineering work. Yet the 
people went to work with a will to raise 
the streets and most of the buildings within 
the city. Everybody in the city worked, 
including the boys and girls. Soon the 
task the city had set itself to do was 
completed. That work, in its period, was 
a much more serious undertaking for the 
few thousand people who did it, than the 
rearrangement of streets according to the 
Plan of Chicago will be to a city of millions 
of people with modern machinery at their 
command. 

In the early 60's Chicago undertook to 
acquire and improve a chain of parks and 
public grounds surrounding the city on 
three sides. This was when the idea of y ' 
creating large city parks was new. A plan 
was adopted in which all the people had 
an interest and in which the city looked to 
everybody to do his share to advance the 
work. We all know how well this plan, 
undertaken by only a fraction of the num- 
ber of people now living in Chicago, be- 
came a reality. Parks were created which 
have served the city well and sufficiently 
until recent years, and it never was a 
burden upon the people to pay for them. 

Next, between 1880 and 1890, came the 
problem of Chicago's water supply and of y j 
disposal of the city's sewage. The people 
again rallied together. Conceiving the idea 
of digging a drainage canal, they energetic- 
ally set about that formidable duty. They 
worked for years and spent $60,000,000 
before they completed the civic feat which 
gives us of today the splendid benefits of 
the sanitary waterway. 

The joy of Chicago's people in doing vast 
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public works was not abated in the drainage 

canal construction. Before that big work 

was completed, in fact, the people entered 

upon another 

enterprise 

which gave 

their city 

worldwide fame 

—the World's 
\ / Columbian Ex- 
\\ position, out of 

which came the 

idea of the Plan 

of Chicago. The 

people joined 

hands through 

a committee of 

citizens. In a 

short time $20,- 

000,000 w a s 

raised to spend 

in buildings and 

grounds. The 



celebration of the 400th anniversary of 
America's discovery by Columbus was a 
thrilling civic feat. Nothing like it had ever 




CHICAGO. Clark 
raised. [Original 



Street in 1S57. showing street level being 
Owned by Chicago Historical Society.] 




Chicago Drainage Canal. 

raising of that huge sum of money for the 
purpose of a public entertainment in 



before been 
given thought 
as possible in 
any city. 

These four 
tasks are the 
principal ones 
upon which 
Chicago's fame 
as a city of 
great public 
spirit and 
loyalty of citi- 
zenship has 
been founded. 
Thus, through- 
out the entire 
history of the 
city has been 
proven the readiness of the people of 
Chicago to take up large plans for public 
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improvements. Thus has been proven the 
faith of all the people of Chicago in their 
city's future and power. Truly Chicago's 
history is such as to indicate that its 
people will not let slip an opportunity to 
achieve such necessary improvements and 
greatness for their city as lies within the 
Plan of Chicago. 

The crowning necessity for the adoption 
of the Plan of Chicago by the city is 
shown in the fact that in the twenty-five 
years between 1880 and 1905 the people 
of Chicago expended $225,000,000 for ex- 
traordinary public improvements with 
nothing to show for this vast sum but a city 
grown by chance and without order. Dur- 
ing that time the people of Chicago 
actually spent for improvements but $35,- 
000,000 less than the city of Paris expended 
upon its plan for the rebuilding of the 
entire city which has made it the most 
beautiful and attractive city in the world. 

A still stronger reason than comes to 
us from our history indicates that the Plan 
of Chicago will be the next public enter- 
prise which the citizens will undertake. 
That reason is the growing love of good 
order, due to advance in education. We 
all know that we would not allow today 
in our cities such conditions as we are told 
were usual in the days of our fathers. We 
may well believe, then, that the people of 
the future will not tolerate such conditions 
as surround us today. 

We are learning new lessons in municipal 
economy, in hygiene, and in city govern- 
ment. We are learning that means and 
methods of time, labor and health saving 
are valuable to a city. We are learning 
that attractive surroundings encourage 
good morals. We are learning more and 
more every day the things that are neces- 
sary to promote good conditions within 
our city. We are every day making 



greater and greater demands upon the 
city, and we realize that our responsi- 
bilities and duties as citizens grow greater 
and greater every day. 

Nearly two hundred American cities 
today are engaged upon some feature of 
city planning effort. Credit, however, be- 
longs to Chicago for having the first com- 
plete plan for an entire city. For the 
accomplishment of its plan Chicago has 
a citizenship which has never shrunk from 
big tasks for the common good. Chicago's 
people, awake and alive to their oppor- 
tunities, are preparing for Chicago's des- 
tiny. They are marching forward, 
shoulder to shoulder, toward the prosperity 
that unquestionably will come to the city 
through the development of the Plan of 
Chicago. 

1. What are the purposes of city planning? 

2. Why are the populations of cities 

growing so rapidly, and what percent 
of our people now live in cities? 

3. State briefly in your own words what the 

Plan of Chicago provides for the city. 
4- What was the big public task under- 
taken by the citizens of Chicago in 
the early 50's? 

5. What task did they accomplish in the 

early 60's, and how do the children 
of today benefit from it? 

6. How did the people of Chicago solve our 

problem of water supply and sewage 
disposal? 

7. What great civic feat was accomplished 

by our fathers and mothers between 
1880-90? 

8. Why will the Plan of Chicago probably 

be the next public uwrk undertaken 
by the people of Chicago? 

9. Why may we be sure that our citizens 

will accomplish the beneficial improve- 
ments suggested in the Plan of 
Chicago? 
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CHAPTER XII 

SOLVING CHICAGO'S 

TRANSPORTATION 

PROBLEMS 

Modern cities are governed in their 
growth by their transportation facilities. 
Chicago has become the second city in 
this country because of its natural loca- 
tion. This has made possible easy carry- 
ing to and fro of merchandise and people. 
Chicago has grown rapidly because of the 
railroads. It is 
dependent up- 
on the railroads 
for its future 
growth and 
prosperity. It 
i s now tTTe 
greates_fc_r_ail- 
road center in 
the world. 
Twenty-six 
railroads term- 
inate in this 
city. They own 
and operate 
more than one- 
third of the 
total railroad 
mileage in the 
United States. 

Under mod- 
ern conditions, the city which has the best 
and cheapest railroad service has an advan- 
tage in trade over every other city. Its 
merchants can do business cheaper and 
more quickly. Its manufacturers can re- 
ceive material and ship out their products 
more easily. This attracts and holds trade. 
It is a great means of enriching the city and 
its people. Railroad men say their hardest 
problem is to provide quick and cheap 
means of handling traffic in great cities. 



This means improving terminal facilities 
in the big cities where so much commerce 
originates. The city in which this prob- 
lem is worked out first will benefit the 
most. Chicago's problem is to make its 
railroads more effective in commerce' by 
bringing them together as one great m£-_ 
chine in the service of the city. 

The Chicago Plan Commission therefore 
has given much time and study to the 
railway question. Its big problem has 
been to overcome traffic crowding in the 




United States Map Showing Railroads Serving Chicago. 

50,000.000 Persons Within a 500-Mile Radius of Chicago Can Leave Home in the Evening and Arrive in 

Chicago for Breakfast the Next Morning. [Copyrighted by the Chicago Plan Commission.] 

center of the city. It has urged the open- 
ing of new streets through the present 
central railroad area. The west side 
group of railroads, in August, 1912, made 
public their plans for new freight and 
passenger stations. The Commission at 
once became active in its capacity as 
advisor to the city council. 

To promote the best interests of the 
entire city, the commission urged that 
all the railroad officers be brought together 
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Ashland 
Avenue 



by the city authorities in an effort to 
properly solve Chicago's terminal problems. 
The Commission also urged the straight- 
ening of the south branch of the river 
to make possible the opening of Dearborn, 
LaSalle, Franklin and Market Streets and 
Fifth Ave- 
nue, as well « «= " 
as the crea- £ £ S 
t i o n of a 
new thor- 
oughfare 
along either 
bank of the 
river, 
through the 
railroad dis- 
trict. Its 
aim was to 
have some 
of that rail- 
road prop- 
erty used 
for business 
purposes. 

The first 
step taken 
was a series 
of meetings 
held by the 
Council 
Committee 
on Railway 
Terminals 
between 
railroad and 
cityofficials. 
A spirit of 
common interest was manifest at these 
conferences, and it was agreed to modify 
the railway plans. It is now generally 
admitted that this was of mutual advan- 
tage to the railway companies and to the 
city. 



In its efforts the Commission was effec- 
tively supported by a group of public 
spirited citizens. On March 23, 1914, the 
city council passed three railway ordi- 



nances, 
station 



These 
fronting 



provid 3 
Canal 



for a passenger 
Street between 



o 




CHICAGO. Diagram of city center, showing railroad passenger stations, the complete 
traction system, including rapid transit, subway and elevated roads, and the circuit sub- 
way line. 

The last is designed — (A) to connect all railroad stations with one another; (B) to 
connect passengers from all points of the city within and without the center with the rail- 
road stations by transfer from the subway line; fC) ^to supplement by transfer the inter- 
change of passengers from traction line going throughMhe center from the north, south or 
west to any point in the city. [Copyrighted by the Commercial Club-] 



Jackson Boulevard and Adams Street; 
and for a mammoth freight terminal along 
the west bank of Chicago river between 
Polk and Taylor Streets. This railway 
rearrangement will cost the railroad com- 
panies about $50,000,000. The work 
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started in 1914 and the ordinances require 
it to be finished by 1919. 

This wonderful terminal agreement is a 
vivid example of the value of city planning 
effort. The Chicago Plan Commission 
officials saw that no adequate protection 
•of the public rights had been made by 
the roads in the original terminal plans. 
The railroad companies naturally looked 
only to the transportation end of the 
problem. They considered first what was 
for their economic and financial welfare. 
In that situation, the public interest had to 



to cooperate in bringing about the river 
straightening. This is provided for in the 
ordinances . 

Other improvements of large value to 
the public of Chicago were: 

1. The widening of Canal Street and its 
connection with the North Side. 

2. The opening of Monroe Street across 
the river and railroad property. 

3. The building of the Twelfth Street 
viaduct west of the river. 

4. The opening of 14th and 16th Streets 
over railroad property. 




nion Station. Post Offlce 8i fflMK^ %gST®£& gVi. CMca B o Han Con—, 



be protected by the Chicago Plan Com- 
mission, supported by public spirited citi- 
zens and civic organizations. 

One of the principal aims of the Chicago 
Plan Commission was to open the way 
for the straightening of the river between 
Polk and 18th Streets. One reason was 
to bring about a better appearance of the 
river and make navigation easier. Another 
was to reclaim for business use property 
in the central district occupied by railroad 
tracks. The railroad companies agreed 



/ 



5. The widening of viaducts on Polk, 
Taylor and 18th Streets. 

6. Provision for the future widening of 
viaducts on all streets from Lake to Twelfth 
Streets. 

7. The opening of Congress Street. 

8. In addition to paying the cost of all 
bridge and viaduct improvements, amount- 
ing to approximately $6,000,000, the rail- 
roads paid the city $1,500,000 in cash. 

Not one of these improvements, nor 
the cash payment were included in the 
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original proposals of the railroads to the 
city. Never before in the history of 
Chicago had railroads seeking terminal 
privileges paid so much for them. This 
fact again shows the value of the work 
done by the Chicago Plan Commission. 
Securing these material gains for the 



Ashland 
Ave. 



Halsted 
St. 



Canal St. 




CHICAGO. Diagram of the city center, showing the general location of existing 
freight yards and railroad lines, the present tunnel system and proposed circuit and con- 
nections for all these services, running to the central clearing yards. 
[Copyrighted by the Commercial Club.] 



city was not the only result of the terminal 
conferences. From them came the idea 
which led the city council to create the 
Chicago Railway Terminal Commission. 
This body is intended to safeguard the 
city's interest in all future railway terminal 
development. The Chicago Plan Commis- 



sion is represented in its membership. 
The terminal commission is now working 
with the railroads to bring about the 
straightening of the river, the opening of 
new streets and a modern development of 
railway property as provided in the Plan 
of Chicago. 

The Rail- 
way Termi- 
n a 1 Com- 
mission has 
before it the 
passenger 
terminal 
problem of 
all railways 
having 
south side 
terminals. 
One plan it 
is consider- 
ing is that 
of uniting 
La saiie in the pro- 

State St. P° Sed neW 

Michigan Illinois Cen- 
Ave - tral term- 
i n a 1 at 
Twelfth 
Street the 
passenger 
service of all 
roads now 
using the 
L a S a 1 1 e 
Dearborn 
and Har- 
rison street stations. This passenger pro- 
ject when realized, will clear the way for 
developing a scientific method of handling 
the downtown freight traffic of these rail- 
way companies. 

One difficulty in moving freight in the 
past in Chicago was in handling merchan- 
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dise coming into the city but intended for 
nse in the country or in other cities. Every 
day thousands of cars were hauled into 
central Chicago over the various roads. 
They were switched to other railroads 
without being opened and hauled out of 



of the city will be ended. A great step for- 
ward has already been taken. At Clearing, 
upon the broad prairies at the southwest 
border of Chicago, a huge freight and ware- 
center has been established. All incoming 
merchandise to be shipped to other towns 
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Clearing, Illinois. 



Chicago again. Other thousands of cars 
today are shipped into Chicago and ■ un- 
loaded in the center of the city. Their 
contents are carted through the streets 
to warehouses. A few days or weeks later 



and cities can be stored in these warehouses. 
WhenTime for shipment arrives, it can be 
reloaded and started on its way without 
delay. 

The most valuable use of the railway 
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Chicago Riverfront 



these goods are again carted through the 
city, loaded into cars, and shipped out of 
Chicago. 

Under the Plan of Chicago, this waste- 
ful effort and crowding within the center 



CHICAGO. Riverfront Improvement from 
Michigan Avenue to Lake Street. 

yards at Clearing is for the interchange of 
freight cars between the various railroads. 
This does away with bringing the cars into 
the crowded center of the city. A belt 
railroad passing around the outskirts of 
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the city connects with every railroad 
entering Chicago. Its terminus at Clearing 
has a capacity for handling 12,000 cars 
daily. Freight trains can switch from 
the main line of any railroad at the outer 
edge of Chicago and go to Clearing over 
this belt line. There the trains are broken 
up. The cars of through merchandise are 



freight. The "LCL" freight handled in 
Chicago every day would fill one thousand 
freight cars. Over three hundred carloads 
of this merchandise daily pass through 
the Chicago freight terminals. It is hauled 
through the streets between the terminals 
by wagons or trucks. Five hundred car- 
loads are shipped out of Chicago every day 




CHTCAGO. View looking North on the South Branch of the Chicago River, Showing the Suggested Arrange- 
ment of Streets and Wavs for Teaming and Reception of Freight by Boat at Different Levels. Examples of the 
arrangement exist at Dusseldorf, Algiers. Budapest, Geneva and Paris. [Copyrighted by the Commercial Club.] 



made up into new trains and delivered to 
the various railroads for despatch toward 
their destination. 

The handling of carload freight at Clear- 
ing has been so successful that plans have 
been made for a similar system for other 
freight. When a freight shipment is not 
large enough to require an entire car it is 
known as less-than-carload, or "LCL" 



by merchants and manufacturers. This 
too must all be hauled through the city's 
streets to the various freight depots. Only 
two hundred carloads coming from outside 
points are used in Chicago. 

It is planned to handle the "LCL" 
freight of Chicago by the Clearing system. 
It is estimated this will remove 2,500 
wagons from daily use in the streets of 
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Chicago. These would make a line ten 
miles long. It will also remove more than 
six hundred freight cars and locomotives 
now used to transfer freight which passes 
through the central district. 

This will benefit the people of Chicago 
by giving more room in the streets. Also 
it will lessen noise, smoke and dirt. This 
clearing yard for "LCL" freight would, 
moreover, save the railroads more than 
$2,000,000 a year in their freight facilities. 
Universal freight stations will enable ship- 
pers in any section of the city to send their 
wagons to the nearest depot either to 
receive or deliver merchandise. This will 
eliminate a large amount of wasteful and 
unnecessary traffic now thronging the 
downtown streets. 

At such modern unloading and reloading 
stations, much work formerly done down- 
town by hand labor is done by machinery. 
All interests benefit. The railways increase 
the effective use of their equipment. The 
shippers lessen the expense and delay of 
cartage. The city gets relief from street 
crowding due to teaming congestion. 

The freight traffic of Chicago has been 
carefully studied by experts, and it has 
beerT found that ninety-five per cent is 
handled by the railroads, and five per cent 
is done by water. For the care and devel- 
opment of water transportation the Plan 
of Chicago provides for the building of 
two great systems of docks, of which the 
Municipal Pier is the first, one at the 
mouth of Chicago river, the other at the 
mouth of Calumet river, adjoining South 
Chicago. The Chicago river docks are 
planned to care for vessels bearing car- 
goes of package freight, such as furniture, 
sugar and manufactured products. Those 
at South Chicago would be more extensive, 
and would care for the vessels carrying 
bulk cargoes, such as coal, grain and ore. 



Connecting the two harbors and the out- 
er freight center, and running through the 
center of the city that it may serve the 
merchants and manufacturers, there is 
provided in the plan an underground 
freight way to be operated by electricity. 
This railway would bind together and make 
complete all the parts of the great machine 
of traffic intended to make limitless the pos- 
sibility of business expansion for Chicago. 
If it be made an underground way, it may 
be connected with the present tunnel sys- 
tem serving the central part of Chicago to 
carry out a complete system of under- 
ground distribution. Should Chicago's 
water commerce ever become so great that 
it cannot be taken care of at the two har- 
bors proposed at the Chicago and Calumet 
rivers, then a commercial harbor pro- 
viding nine miles of dockage can be con- 
structed on the lake front between Six- 
teenth and Thirty-first streets. 

In drawing the Plan of Chicago as 
affecting transportation, the designers did 
not neglect the detail of improving passen- 
ger service in and out of Chicago. Good 
order among the passenger stations was 
considered a necessity, and a pleasing 
arrangement of the stations was decided 
upon. 

One of the great results of carrying out 
the plan of arranging the passenger sta- 
tions will be to extend the present crowded 
business center of Chicago to as far south 
as Twelfth Street, and as far west as the 
river. The need of this extension is al- 
ready great and is growing more acute 
every day. The unpleasant and distress- 
ing conditions of crowding already suf- 
fered in the loop district of Chicago can 
be relieved in no other way; and in no 
other way but undertaking a work for 
economy in trade and transportation can 
Chicago fulfill her destiny as mistress of the 
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commerce of half a continent. To gain this 
relief, and to provide a certain way by 
which the railways which have made Chi- 
cago great may give the people of Chicago 
the greatest possible amount of service in 
the future, is a powerful reason urging 
our immediate adoption of the Plan of 
Chicago. 

1. Tell something of Chicago's importance 

as a railroad center. 

2. Why is it important to Chicago to have 

well arranged railway facilities and 
terminals? 

3. Why should the crowding of traffic in 

the center of the city be avoided? Can 
this be done by city and railroads 
working together for mutual benefit? 

4. Tell something of the terminal agree- 

ment for the West Side railway 
group in Chicago. What does that 



as 



to the value of 



5. 



agreement prove 
city planning? 
What were the chief aims of the Chicago 
Plan Commission in working for that 
agreement? 

6. Tell what you can about the $7,500,000 

of benefits gained by the city in that 
agreement. 

7. Tell what you can about the Railway 

Terminal Commission, its purposes 
and its work. 

What are the advantages to Chicago of 
the railway yards at Clearing for 
exchange of freight cars between rail- 
roads? 

What benefits would a similar system be 
to Chicago for handling small freight 
shipments? What interests would bene- 
fit, and how? 

What can you tell of the freight traffic 
and harbor plans of the Plan of 
Chicago? 



8. 



9. 



10. 
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CHAPTER XIII 



PERFECTING OUR 
STREET SYSTEM 

In the early days of Chicago, as we have 
seen, press of business and lack of wealth 
made the people of the city intensely prac- 
tical in their daily lives. Every public 
action pro- 
posed was 
subjected to 
scrutiny as to 
whether it 
would pay 
financially 
and practi- 
cally before 
it was under- 
taken. It 
has become, 
therefore, a 
habit among 
the people to 
give first im- 
portance to 
the matter of 
direct gain 
from con- 
templatd 
changes. It 
was this spir- 
it which ruled 

in the minds [ Co P5' ri g hted b y tne Commercial Club.j 

of the architects in working out methods of 
perfecting the street sytem for the Chicago 
of the future. 

One of the first needs of the future city 
is a perfect street system. There_must 
be enough streets to easily accommodate 
the traffic of the millions who are to live 
in the city. They must be wide enough to 
insure comfort in traversing them, and they 
must run in the right directions to enable 



the people to go from place to place quick- 
ly. We must realize that lifetimes are 
made up of minutes, and that to save min- 
utes means to lengthen life. Thus we can 
justify the spending of millions of dollars 
today if it means saving time for millions 
of people in years and centuries to come. 
In all cities which have grown up with- 
out being governed by a proper plan, it 




CHICAGO. Plan of the Street System Present and Proposed. The Proposed Diagonal Arte- 
ries Are in Every Instance Extensions of Those Already Existing, and Around the Center of the City. 
They Serve to Create in Conjunction with Rectangular Streets, the Poposed Circuit Thoroughfares. 



has always been necessary to make large 
expenditures of money and labor to correct 
the error of planless building. We have 
seen this in the experience of London. We 
have seen also, that the longer this expen- 
diture is delayed the greater the cost when 
it is finally forced upon a city. To post- 
pone action means not only a greater bur- 
den of cost, but it means continued dis- 
comfort, continued danger to health, and 
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continued and increasing loss to the city's 
business, trade and commerce. 



for widened and improved boulevards, and 
they have laid out, as absolutely necessary 



The architects, in their Plan of Chicago, J to a properly arranged and permanent 
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CHICAGO. Plan of the center of the city, showing the present street system 

and the proposed additional arteries and street widenings (heavy black.) 

[Copyrighted by the Commercial Club.] 



Milwaukee 
Ave. 



Racine Ave. 



State St. 



have prepared for great changes in the 
street plans of the city. They have pro- 
vided for wider streets throughout the city, 



city, a large number of new streets and 
ways, in the creation of which it will be 
necessary to destroy or remove hundreds 
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of buildings in the crowded parts of the 
present city. 

An important feature in the plans for 



fortunate in having, as a foundation for this 
system of diagonal streets, a large number 
of such thoroughfares. Among these are 
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CHICAGO. Plan of the complete system of street circulation ; railway stations ; parks, 
boulevard circuits and radial arteries; public recreation piers; yacht harbor and pleasure 
piers' treatment of Grant Park; the main axis and the Civic Center, presenting the city as a 
complete organism in which all its functions are related one to another in such a manner 
that it will become a unit. [Copyrighted by the Commercial Club.] 



streets are those relating to the time and 
distance saving diagonal thoroughfares 
which Chicago needs so badly. The city is 



Evanston, Lincoln, Clybourn, Elston, Mil- 
waukee, Ogden, Blue Island, Archer and 
Cottage Grove avenues, These thorough- 
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fares, for the most part, are the routes fol- 
lowed for hundreds of years by the Indians, 
whose wide trails were developed first into 
country roads leading to the settlement at 
Chicago, and gradually became citj streets 
as Chicago extended its limits with its 
growth. 

The aim of all the present diagonal 
streets is to bring all traffic to the center 
of the city. The effect of this, in the pres- 
ent city, is to produce congestion and 
crowding that is fast growing unbearable. 
It is apparent, then, that the city's great 
need now is for diagonal streets to give 
more direct routes throughout the city, 
and so stop the crowding of traffic into the 
city's business center. 

The architects found, in studying the 
street system of Chicago, that the greatest 
need is for diagonal streets to connect the 
widely extended west side of the city with 
the north and south sides. Ways must be 
opened, it is seen, by which the people of 
the various parts of Chicago may go quick- 
ly and conveniently to other parts. Ways 
must be created by which the people of 
the great west side may go directly to the 
lake front parks on either the north or 
south sides, and thus have greater freedom 
in recreation. 

The Plan of Chicago, as completed, pro- 
vides a complete system of diagonal streets 
which, if in existence today, would 
be used by hundreds of thousands of 
people with a saving of time and effort 
which cannot even be estimated. Millions 
of people will use these streets in the fu- 
ture. Their creation will remove every 
limitation now existing to prevent the 
city's growth in population. 

Study of the street system also showed 
the need for more through North and 
South streets on the West Side of the city. 
In October, 1913, the Executive Committee 



of the Chicago Plan Commission appointed 
a special committee to study this question. 
In June, 1916, recommendations were 
made for the opening of Robey Street, Ash- 
land Avenue and California Avenue as 
through North and South streets. The 
Chicago Plan Commission, having recog- 
nized that one of the greatest needs in 
the City of Chicago was more adequate 
facilities for through traction and vehicular 
connections on the West Side, in the Fall of 
1916 earnestly urged the Chicago Traction 
and Subway Commission to include these 
improvements in its report, as recom- 




OHICAOO. Jackson Boulevard Bridge. 

mended by the Chicago Plan Commission. 
At the same time consideration was being 
given to the extension of Ogden Avenue 
from Union Park to Lincoln Park at North 
Avenue to complete that important diag- 
onal thoroughfare in the Plan of Chicago. 
Besides cutting the new diagonals and 
widening the principal streets within the 
city, the Plan of Chicago suggests thor- 
oughfares along both sides of Chicago 
River and its branches in the heart of the 
city. This work, in all probability, will be 
the last work of the city in its street trans- 
formation plans. The waterfronts of Euro- 
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pean cities are thus improved and beau- 
tified. Construction of these roadways 
along the stream will not interfere with the 
use of the river for commerce. The drive- 
ways will be elevated and extend above 
the roofs of low warehouses and wharves 
lining the river edges. 

The improvement of the street system 
would be incomplete without better- 
bridges. The Chicago 
Plan Commission has 
given this subject 
much attention. It 
has co-operated with 
city officials in all new 
bridge construction. 
The results may be 
seen in the handsome 
and splendid new 
structures spanning 
the river. 

A part of the Plan 
of Chicago which 
promises early realiz- 
ation is that of mak- 
ing the banks of the 
north shore drainage 
channel attractive. 

A new boulevard 
along the channel 
from the lake shore at 
Wilmette to the north 
branch of the river 
at Lawrence Avenue 
has been planned. 

This proposed boulevard will provide a 
short cut from the north-west side of 
Chicago to the north lake shore district. 
It will relieve traffic congestion on Sheri- 
dan road. 

A system of outer roadways and high- 
ways encircling the city to connect the 
various parts of Chicago with each other, 
with the center of the city, with the out- 



lying sections, and with the new forest 
preserves, is considered a great need. 
With the exception of five per cent, a 
perfect system of outer highways — called 
"turnpikes" in the old days — now exists. 
Partly disconnected roads form ninety-five 
per cent of the proposed system today. 

A study of the accompanying chart will 
show that circle No. 1 connects Winnetka, 
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CHICAGO 

NLUAL DIAGRAM OK EXTERIOR 
HIGHWAYS 
ENCIRCLING AM) RADIATING FROM 
THE CITY 




CHICAGO. 



General diagram of exterior highways encircling or radiating from the city. 
Ninety-five per cent of these arteries now exist. 
[Copyrighted by the Commercial Club.] 

the northern lake terminal, with LaGrange, 
Hinsdale, Blue Island and Orland, ending 
with Roby on the lake to the South. 

Circle No. 2 starts with Waukegan on the 
lake to the North, connecting that city 
with Liberty ville, Lake Zurich, Elgin, 
Geneva, Aurora, Joliet, Chicago Heights, 
ending with Gary on the lake to the South. 

Circle No. 3 is also a lake terminal at 
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Kenosha on the North and embraces Wood- 
stock, Genoa, Sycamore, Morris, Momence, 
Kankakee and LaPorte, finding its southern 
outlet again on the lake at Michigan City. 

The Chicago Plan Commission proposes 
to enlist the aid of the various townships 
en route on these three circles in the con- 
struction of the connecting links, amount- 
ing, as stated, to but five per cent needed 
to complete these highways. Consider 
these circular roadways and their connec- 
tion with the proposed diagonal street 
system of the plan — the convenient and 
time saving feature of this system is appar- 
ent at a glance. Country turnpikes and 
their relationship to the metropolis should 
be inseparably interlinked, and that is 
especially true in considering Chicago's 
welfare and her outlying suburban cities, 
when we realize that the population of the 
twenty-four cities and villages on these 
circles amounts to 250,000, and they will 
continue their growth in proportion to their 
relationship to the city of Chicago and its 
future development. 

At the fifth annual meeting of the Chi- 
cago Plan Commission, on March 16, 1916, 
the President of the Board of County Com- 
missioners of Cook County reported that 



it was the intention of his board during 
1916 to pave Milwaukee, Western, and 
Archer Avenues and Twelfth and Halsted 
Streets from the city limits to the county 
line ; also to pave Higgins Road for twenty- 
four miles between Lawrence Avenue and 
the county line. 

1. What spirit guided the architects in 

planning Chicago's future street 
system? 

2. Why is a perfect street system one of the 

first needs of the city? 

3. What is the effect of delay in correcting 

the errors of planless city growth? 
4- Into what did many old Indian trails 
develop? 
What is the effect of Chicago's present 
diagonal streets, and what will be 
accomplished by the new diagonals 
proposed? 
What improvement of the banks of the 
Chicago river is planned? 
7. Where may we see the results of the work 
of the Chicago Plan Commission in 
connection with the Chicago river? 
S. Explain the system of outer roads pro- 
posed in the Plan of Chicago, and the 
value of their improvement. 



o. 



6. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE QUADRANGLE OR 

INNER CIRCUIT 

OF STREETS 

Long study of street conditions, and the 
movement of trade and commerce in Chi- 



cago, has shown that the greatest need of 
traffic is to be able to avoid the crowded 
central part of the city whenever possible. 
To make the movement of vehicles from 
one part of the city to another less difficult 
was the chief aim of the first work of street 
improvement. 

There has been selected as the inner street 
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nuu<\CO Proposed Widening and Extension of Michigan Avenue. Northward from Randolph Street. 
View looking North from Washington Street, [Copyrighted by the Commercial Club.] 
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CHICAGO. Michigan Avenue North 
of Twel.th Street. 



CHICAGO. Michigan Avenue 
North of South Water Street 



circuit about the cen- 
tral business district 
the four through 
streets which bear the 
heaviest traffic. 
They are Michigan 
Avenue, Twelfth 
Street, Canal Street 
and Chicago Avenue. 
The initial steps in 
the creation of this 
quadrangle have been 
taken in the widen- 
ing of Twelfth Street, 
in the widen- 
ing and exten- 
sion north- 
ward of Michi- 
gan Avenue, 
and in the 
widening of 
Canal Street 
and its con- 
nection with 
Chicago Ave- 
nue. The lat- 
ter thorough- 
fare is already 
one hundred 
feet wide. It 
will serve for 




CHICAGO. Michigan Avenue and 
Randolph Street. 



a long time to carry 
the traffic which will 
come to it. 

In studying the in- 
ner quadrangle, we 
will begin with Michi- 
gan Avenue. This is 
really the base line 
of the city's traffic. 
This avenue is one 
hundred and thirty 
feet wide between 
Twelfth and Ran- 
dolph Streets but 




CHICAGO. Michigan Avenue Extension Improvement. [Copyrighted by A. N. Rebori.] 
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only sixty-six feet wide from Randolph 
Street to the river, where it ends. The 
improvement of Michigan Avenue is to be 
carried out as quickly as possible. The 
avenue will be widened to one hundred and 



will connect with Pine Street north of the 
river. Pine Street is to be widened to one 
hundred and forty-one feet between the 
river and Chicago Avenue. This will be 
done by taking for public use seventy-five 




— Pvszic CoKroiz-r S'&LTrorrs 
— JrrDicA'rzs &y?F7?>? J3criz,z>irrGS Hl'st 

Diagram of Michigan Avenue Improvement showing width of street North and South of the River and the zone 
the proposed improvement, indicating all intersecting thoroughfares. 
[Copyrighted by Chicago Plan Commission] 



thirty feet between Randolph Street and 
the river. For this work the buildings on 
the east side of the street must be torn 
down. New buildings will later be erected 
fronting upon the rebuilt thoroughfare. 
The river is to be crossed by a new double 



feet of land now privately owned on the 
west side of Pine Street. 

To prevent confusion and delay in 
traffic in this crowded district a remark- 
able plan of traffic separation has been 
worked out. The new thoroughfare will 




Section through Michigan Avenue between Lake Street and South Water Street looking West, showing raised street with 
upper and lower levels, with crossings at Lake and South Water Streets. This illustration shows store entrances on upper level 
directly off the sidewalk, also showing basement entrances on lower or grade level where shipping and heavy teaming will be done. 
In contemplating this drawing it must be remembered buildings have been effaced on the East Side, the purpose being merely to 
show to the mind's eye the two levels in operation. (Note: Since this drawing was made, it has been decided to have the structural 
elevation commence at Lake Street instead of at Randolph Street.] [Copyrighted by Chicago Plan Commission.! 



deck bascule bridge erected in line with 
Michigan Avenue. The upper deck of the 
bridge will be for light traffic. The lower 
deck will be for teaming. There are to be 
wide sidewalks for pedestrians. This bridge 



slope gradually upward from Lake Street 
to South Water Street south of the 
river. It will slope downward on the 
north side between Indiana and Ohio 
Streets. Between South Water and Indi- 
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ana streets the upper roadway and bridge 
crossing will be level. It will be sixteen and 
one-half feet higher than the present 
street. This upper surface will extend 
from building line to building line. 

This plan will permit the six east and 
west streets near the river to go beneath the 
new Michigan Avenue. Hence — the fifteen 
thousand trucks and wagons which use 
these streets every day will not then 



Meantime there had been numerous 
lengthy public hearings and conferences 
with park and government officials. The 
Board approving the project, the City 
Council passed an ordinance authorizing 
the work on July 14, 1913. Because of one 
or two errors, it was necessary to repeal 
this ordinance and a new one was passed 
on March 23, 1914. 

In November, 1914, the Michigan 




CHICAGO. Michigan Avenue looking towards the South. Proposed double roadwav running to a plaza at its 
intersection with Twelfth Street and a suggestion for buildings to surround the place, including re-arrangement of the 
Twelfth Street railway station. [Copyrighted by the Commercial Club.] 



interfere with or delay the forty-five thous- 
and vehicles passing north and south on 
Michigan Avenue. 

The Michigan Avenue extension was 
recommended to the city by the Chicago 
Plan Commission on July 10, 1911. Two 
days later the Board of Local Improvements 
directed its engineer to make an estimate 
of the cost. This was completed and 
submitted to the Board in May, 1913. 



Avenue bond issue of $3,800,000 for pay- 
ing that portion of the cost of this im- 
provement chargeable to the City of 
Chicago, including the construction of a 
bridge across the river, carried at the 
election by a majority of 78,846. Al n 
legal requirements being complied with in 
detail, on February 14, 1916, the trial of 
the suit to secure possession of the neces- 
sary land was begun in the County Court. 
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This improvement will cost $8,000,000. 
When completed this new street should 
be named Michigan Avenue for its entire 
length. 

The second street in importance to 
Michigan Avenue is Twelfth Street. It is 
the southern boundary of the inner quad- 
rangle. The widening of Twelfth Street 
is necessary because it is now a badly 
crowded street, and its burden of traffic is 
growing greater every day. 

Twelfth Street is sixty-six feet wide. It 
is to be made 108 feet wide between Ash- 
land Avenue and Canal Street/ Twelfth 
Street between Canal Street and Michigan 




CHICAGO. Old Rush Street Bridge. 

Avenue forms the southern boundary of 
the quadrangle. Here the street is to be 
widened to 118 feet. A splendid new steel 
and concrete viaduct the entire width of 
the street is to be built between Canal 
Street and Wabash Avenue. There will be 
a modern bridge across the river. This 
improvement will cost $4,500,000. 

The Twelfth Street improvement was 
recommended to the city by the Chicago 
Plan Commission on January 19, 1910. 
The Board of Local Improvements ap- 
proved the project on March 2, 1911. On 
April 6th of the same year the City Council 
passed an ordinance authorizing the im- 
provement. The bond issue of $1,750,000 



to cover the amount of benefit to the public 
from this betterment was approved at the 
election of November, 1912, by a majority 
of 21,787. 

The suit to secure possession of the 
necessary land began in the Superior Court 
on November 27, 1914. On November 9, 
1915, the court overruled all legal objec- 
tions to the Twelfth Street improvement. 
The final favorable court decision in this 
case rendered on June 14, 1916, opened 
the way for the city to tear down the 
buildings promptly, widen the street and 
build the viaduct. The first piece of 
property to be taken by the city was paid 




CHICAGO. Michigan Avenue Bridge. 

for on August 25, 1916, on which day the 
work of tearing down the buildings started. 
Canal Street is the third boundary of the 
inner quadrangle. It is important also 
because the two immense railway terminals 
on the west side are located upon it. Here, 
too, it is proposed to erect the projected 
new main post office for Chicago. When 
the work now in progress upon Canal Street 
is completed, one of the most remarkable 
achievements of modern city planning 
will have been realized. The street is being 
widened to one hundred feet from its 
present width of eighty feet between 
Twelfth and Washington Streets. There 
was no need to tear down buildings for 
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this improvement. The widening is on 
the east side of the street over land owned 
by the railroads. In the widening work 
the street is being made level. In past 
years it was uneven because of the bridge 



approaches. 
Canal Street 
will slope 
gently up 
toward 
Kinzie 
Street. 
There it will 
cross the 
river by 
means of a 
magnificent 
new two 
level bas- 
cule bridge. 
North of 
the bridge 
the connec- 
tion will be 
via Orleans 
Street to 
Chicago 
Avenue, the 
northern 
and final 
boundary of 
this great 
traffic arte- 
ry about the 
center of 
Chicago. 
The inner 



North of Lake Street 




CHICAGO. Twelfth Street Improved. [Copyrighted by Chicago Plan Commission.] 



quadrangle is the foundation of the central 
street plan. Its purpose is to relieve the 
crowding of vehicles in the heart of the 
city. Two million people, approximately, 



have been added to our city's population 
since any expansion of the downtown street 
system has been had. Traffic congestion in 
the central district will be relieved greatly 
by the creation of this great square of wide 
streets around the business district. The 

quadrangle 
will be a 
traffic 
' ' clearing 
house. ' ' 
Vehicles 
can save 
time by 
skirting the 
crowded 
section over 
the wide and 
convenient 
streets 
forming the 
quadrangle. 
The move- 
men t of 
vehicles 
around the 
quadrangle 
will be 
quick and 
easy be- 
cause there 
will be no 
cross traf- 
fic on the 
Twelfth 
Street via- 
duct except 
at Clark 
Street, and 
none on the 
upper surfaces of Michigan Avenue and 
Canal Street. 

As our railroads all terminate in Chicago, 
there is a vast amount of traffic between 
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the various passenger stations. The com- 
pletion of the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company's plans to house the passenger 



will facilitate the receiving and distribution 
of the city's mail. 

With the creation of this quadrangle, the 




CHICAGO. Twelfth and Clinton Streets. 

traffic of the south side railroads in their 
proposed mammoth new depot on Twelfth 
Street, will place all the depots upon the 



CHICAGO. Twelfth Street and Wabash Avenue. 

widening and improving of all east and 
west viaducts between Twelfth and Lake 
Streets, and the building of new bridges, in 

accordance 




CHICAGO. New Twelfth Stree 

quadrangle. Quick and easy access will 
then be possible between the different sta- 
tions by using the widened Canal and 
Twelfth Streets. The construction, also, of 
Chicago's proposed new main post office 
upon the western border of the quadrangle 



with the 
recommenda- 
tions of the 
Chicago Plan 
Commission, 
there will be 
a great im- 
provement in 
downtown 
traffic condi- 
tions. Vehicles 
going from one 
part of the city 
to another will 
then quickly 
go around a 
part of the 
6 Brid E e - quadrangle in- 

stead of slowly worming their way through 
the loop congestion. The streets within 
the loop, therefore, will be relieved of 
through vehicles, and only those having 
business within the central district will be 
left. 
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The facilitation of traffic is not the only 
benefit that will result from the creation 
of the quadrangle. It will enlarge Chicago's 
present business, or as it is commonly 
called "loop" district, from one-quarter of 
a square mile to three square miles in ex- 
tent. The Chicago Plan Commission has 
shown that 
the loop dis- 
trict is carry- 
ing nearly 75 
per cent of its 
ultimate 
business ca- 
pacity. As 
the city's 
population 
increases, the 
central busi- 
ness district 
must also in- 
crease, and 
with a popu- 
lation of ten 
million peo- 
ple Chicago 
will require a 
central busi- 
ness district 
three times 
the size of 
the loop. 

With all its 
many advan- 
tages to the 
general pub- 
lic, the prin- 
cipal benefit 

of the quadrangle is to local property, as 
the improvement of each of the streets 
composing it will benefit adjacent property 
the most and will materially increase 
the value of such property. Wherever 
streets have been widened in Chicago, 




CHICAGO. 



adjacent property values have risen be- 
cause of the creation of attractive condi- 
tions, and because of the facilitation of 
business due to the widened thoroughfare. 
Property values appreciate where people, 
business and industry are, and people are 
drawn by attractive conditions. 

There is a 
humanitar- 
ian side to the 
quadrangle 
develop- 
ment, as well 
as its com- 
mercial val- 
ue. It will aid 
in making 
Chicago 
more livable 
for its multi- 
tudes. In- 
spiration will 
be bestowed 
upon un- 
numbered 
thousands. 
Civilization 
will be aided. 
One bound- 
ary of the 
quadrangle 
will provide 
a broad, 
sweeping 
highway 
from the 
pent up 
closed and 
crowded West Side down to the bor- 
der of the wide lake front parks. That 
will be a huge humanitarian task, a 
work which will benefit poor and rich 
alike. Moreover men take inspiration 
and courage from a good example. They 



View Showing Proposed Quadrangle Encircling the 
Heart of the City. 
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follow such an example and the result is 
always for better things. So it will be 
with the quadrangle. Men will marvel 
that such physical changes can be brought 
about within their city. They will be 
astounded when a section once so back- 
ward in solid development has been opened 
up and started on its upward way by so 
simple a method. They will want similar 
changes all over the city. They will want 
wider and better streets wherever back- 
ward conditions exist, and they will de- 
mand changes and force them to be made. 
There is eloquence in stone and steel. 
There is inspiration in good architecture. 
There is character building in good sur- 
roundings. Our city, as our larger home, 
does much to mold our characters. Un- 
known and unrealized by us, the silent 
forces of our environment are working 
upon us and upon each of our fellows. 
We want good citizenship in Chicago, 
proud citizenship, patriotic citizenship, and 
the way to get that sort of citizenship is 
to give the people the environment from 
which such citizenship springs. The build- 
ers of Rome were wise in their generation. 
They knew how potent are the quiet forces 
of good surroundings upon a people, and 
they supplied those surroundings. We can 
therefore clearly see the need for working 
for healthfulness and striving for attract- 
iveness. To the tasks which lie before 



us we must give the best of our hearts, 
hands and minds, devoted to the welfare 
of our citizens and the glory of Chicago, 
which can best be attained through the 
completion of the Plan of Chicago. 

1. For what reasons is an inner circuit of 
streets near the heart of Chicago 



necessary 



9 



2. Name the streets of the inner quadrangle. 

3. Why ivas the Michigan Avenue im- 

provement planned on the hvo-level 
system? 
4- What will be the effect of this improve- 
ment on business and traffic in the 
crowded district near the river? 

5. Which street of the quadrangle is most 

important, and why? Which second 
in importance, and why? 

6. What principal improvements are being 

made in Canal Street? 

7. What will be the effect upon traffic in 

central Chicago when the Canal Street 
improvement is completed? 

8. What benefit will the quadrangle be in 

the facilitation of traffic? Enlarge- 
ment of the central business district? 
Increase of property values? 

9. What is the humanitarian feature of the 

quadrangle development? 
10. Hotv can the development of good citizen- 
ship be aided through carrying out the 
Plan of Chicago? 
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CHAPTER XV 



A PARK SYSTEM FOR 
CHICAGO 

Next to convenience and orderliness in 
its street arrangements the most essential 
thing in a great city is a sufficient park area. 



The desire of the people for extensive 
parks for Chicago has always been mani- 
fest. When Chicago became a city, in 1837, 
it chose as its motto Urbs in Horto — a city 
set in a garden — and two years later the 
people set about creating for the city a park 
system which should justify to the world 
that description of the city. At that time 
half a square of land, upon which the Pub- 




CHICAGO. General Map Showing Topography, Waterways and Complete System of Streets, Boulevards, 
Parkways and Parks. The Parkways and Parks Eneirele the City. "They are Placed in Relation to the Radiating Ar- 
teries and Increase in Area in Proportion to Their Distance from the Center (Green). Also Showing Railroads (Red) 
the Proposed Harbors at the Mouths of the Chicago and Calumet Rivers and the Location of Outlying Townships. The 
r.levation of the Ground is Shown by Increasing Depth in Color (Orange) from the Center of the City. 

[Copyrighted by the Commercial Club.] 



When, therefore, Chicago is cutting new 
streets and solving her problems of traffic 
and transportation by that labor, provision 
ought also to be made for the beautification 
of the city and the preservation of public 
health by means of parks. Parks of a city 
have aptly been compared with the lungs 
of a person, as the means by which the city 
and its people get the stimulus of fresh air 
so necessary to normal well-being. 



lie Library now stands, was all the park 
area in Chicago. In 1842 Washington 
Square was added, and subsequently Jef- 
ferson, Union, Ellis and Vernon Parks 
came into being, mostly through the gener : 
osity and public spirit of the citizens. 

In 1869 an agitation was begun to con- 
nect the parks by boulevards, and thus 
create a park system. This agitation 
succeeded, and with the addition of Lincoln, 
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Humboldt, Garfield, Douglas, Washington 
and Jackson Parks to the city's open-air 
areas, the park system became the pride of 
Chicago. The adding of large park lands to 
the city stopped, however, over forty years 
ago. In 1880 Chicago was the second city 
in America in park area, being exceeded 
only by Philadelphia. The city has now 
dropped to fifth place, however, and when 
density of population is taken into ac- 
count our city occupies the thirty-seventh 
place among American municipalities. At 
least half the 
population 
of Chicago 
now live 
more than 
one mile 
from any 
large park 
and in the 
congested 
sections of 
Chicago 
there are 
nearly five 
thousand 
people to 
each acre of 
park space. 
The average 
for the entire city is five hundred and ten 
persons to the acre, while for health and 
good order there should be one acre of 
park space for each one hundred people. 
Three great elements make up the park 
plans of the future city under the Plan of 
Chicago. First, there is the lake front to 
be improved, beautified and put at the 
service of the city's millions for the crea- 
tion and preservation of public health. 
Second, there is provision to be made for 
extending the park areas within the city, 
that wholesome and necessary recreation 




CHICAGO. Plan of a Park Proposed on the North Side. 
[Copyrighted by the Commercial Club.] 



may be close at hand for the people in all 
parts of the great future city. Third, a 
there are the wide areas of forest and S" 
stream outside of the corporate limits, but 
upon the borders of the city, to be acquired 
and held in their natural state as places 
where the city-worn worker and his family 
may rest and wander freely in holiday and 
vacation time. 

Modern cities have learned that they 
must not confine their park land projects 
to their own limits, but must go beyond 

them and out 
into the open 
country to 
provide re- 
creation 
areas for 
their people. 
Every Eu- 
ropean capi- 
tal has its 
forest parks 
outside of its 
limits, but 
within easy 
reach of its 
people. Thus 
in summer 
London, 
Paris, Berlin 
and Vienna are on Sundays deserted by 
their millions, the people dispersing to the 
open country park lands and the forests 
set aside for their use and enjoyment 
forever. In this country other cities, 
notably New York in its acquirement of 
the picturesque country along the Hudson 
river, are acquiring outer territory for 
park purposes. 

The people of Chicago are proud that 
their city has been one of the most pro- 
gressive in America in the matter of forest 
preserves. There is no more beautiful 
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country anywhere than the Avooded terri- 
tory around Chicago. Far-seeing men and 
women have looked ahead to the time 
when large areas for public recreation will 
be difficult to 
obtain. They 
therefore start- 
ed a movement, 
many years 
ago, to secure 
outer park 
areas for Chi- 
cago. 

In 1 904 a 
body known as 
the Metropoli- 
tan Park Com- 
mission was ap- 
pointed. It 
made a report 
in favor of se- 
curing between 
thirty-five and 
forty thousand 
acres of forest 
parks encircling 
the city. The 
commission 
wanted forest 
land conserved 
in its native 
state for the 
benefit of the 
people. Its rec- 
ommendations 
were used as 
the basis for the 
forest preserve 
feature of the 
Plan of Chicago. 

In June, 1913, 
effort and 




CHTCAGO. Plan of a park proposed on the West Side. 
[Copyrighted by the Commercial Club.] 



as a result of years of 
agitation, the legislature of 
Illinois passed a forest preserve bill. The 
bill authorizes county commissioners to 



become forest preserve district commission- 
ers. The law provides for the taking of 
private land for forest preserves to be 
secured and maintained for the benefit of 

the public. In 
November, 

1914, all of 
Cook County 
became a forest 
preserve dis- 
trict. This was 
by a vote of the 
people, who 
gave the pro- 
ject their sup- 
port by a ma- 
jority of 103,- 
543. 

In February, 

1915, the forest 
preserve dis- 
trict of Cook 
County was 
formally or- 
ganized and 
steps taken for 
the purchase of 
available sites. 
A delay of a 
year ensued be- 
cause of litiga- 
tion in the 
courts to de- 
termine the 
legality of the 
forest preserve 
law. The state 
law was held 
legal by the Su- 
preme Court of 

Illinois in February, 1916. At the sixth 
annual meeting of the Chicago Plan Com- 
mission in March, 1916, the president of 
the forest preserve board reported that a 
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bond issue of $1,000,000 had been 
authorized. He promised that immediate 
steps would be taken to acquire property 
for the first of the wooded preserves. 

The forestry board's policy is to provide 
forest areas within easy reach of every 
district in Chicago. This will be done by 
selecting some of the land in each of the 
five locations 
suggested in 
the Plan of 
Chicago. 
These are 
held to be the 
best avail- 
able sites for 
these magni- 
ficent outer 
parks. In the 
Plan of Chi- 
cago are pro- 
posals to se- 
cure 54,572 
acres of for- 
est places. 
Much of this 
land can be 
acquired now 
at small cost. 
The invest- 
ment is cer- 
tain to be of 
huge profit to 
Chicago, in 
the increased 
health and happiness of her people. This 
profit will be much more every year than 
the cost of securing the outer forest areas. 

The spaces to be acquired are wild 
forests. Here are such trees, vines, flowers 
and shrubs as grow in this climate. Country 
roads and paths will be cut through them, 
and the people be allowed and encouraged 
to use them freely. At the north the 




CHICAGO. Plan of a Park Proposed on the South Side. 
(Copyrighted by the Commercial Club) 



forest tracts selected are those of the 
Skokie Valley and Chicago River, com- 
prising 10,972 acres. These extend back 
from the lake at Glencoe to include the 
Chicago River Valley. The plans include 
an area, mostly within the city limits, 
amounting to 640 acres along the north 
shore drainage channel. To the northwest 

it is proposed 
to secure 19,- 
065 acres in 
the D e s - 
plaines River 
valley. These 
reserves ex- 
tend south- 
ward along 
the entire 
western edge 
of the city, 
and contain 
some notable 
and beautiful 
watercourses. 
All these for- 
ests may be 
reached by 
fast electric 
cars from 
any part of 
Chicago. All 
are within an 
hour's ride. 

Still furth- 
er westward 
7,961 acres of the Elmhurst and Salt 
Creek country have been recommended. 
This land is wild, rough and full of natural 
scenic beauty. 

To the southwestward the Plan of Chi- 
cago looks to securing 12,064 acres along 
the Desplaines river, and in the vicinity of 
Mount Forest, where the country is high 
and wooded, and affords some fine views. 
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The Lake Calumet country, much of it 
Avithin the city limits, is considered as af- 
fording most desirable territory to acquire 
for forests for the people. This reserve, 
embracing an area of 3,868.8 acres, lying 
upon the edge of the great southern steel 
and industrial section of the city, would be 
highly desirable as af- 
fording to the workers 
of that section oppor- 
tunities for healthful 
rest and recreation. 

Because of the activ- 
ities of the Chicago 
Plan Commission in 
behalf of the Forest 
Preserve Enactment, 
and the recommenda- 
tions for Forest Pre- 
serve Areas in the Plan 
of Chicago, the Chair- 
man of the commission 
was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Plan Com- 
mittee of the Board of 
Forest Preserve Com- 
missioners for the For- 
est Preserve District of 
Cook County. The 
actual acquisition of 
these forest areas 
began on August 3rd, 
1916 when the Board 
started proceedings to 
acquire by condemna- 
tion 80 acres of forest 
in Palos Park. Many 
other areas in Septem- 
ber 1916 were also being negotiated for 
with three actual purchases already having 
been made. These embraced 550 acres 
extending for about five miles along the 
banks of the Desplaines River from Mil- 
waukee Avenue north; four hundred acres 



in the town of Palatine between the Dundee 
Road and the north boundary of Cook 
County; and two hundred forty-one acres 
extending for more than three miles along 
the banks of the Desplaines River between 
North Avenue and Madison Street. 

In demanding forest preserves the people 




CHICAGO. Existing Forests Available for Forest Preserves. 



of Chicago show that they understand the 
importance of conserving public health. 
They know what relief Nature affords in 
its fields and forests from the wear and 
tear of city life. There has been much 
agitation in recent years for the "con- 
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servation of natural resources." Our peo- 
ple realize that the most important national 
resource is the health of the people. They 
are anxious to have it protected by opening 
for public use these far-flung areas of 
open country. 

Aside from their many benefits to hu- 
manity, forest preserves are everywhere 
proving to be of high commercial value. 
They increase land values. They stimulate 
the "back to the land" movement on the 
part of city people. These inland recrea- 
tion areas are certain to attract many 
thousands of summer visitors from other 
parts of the country. This will vastly 
benefit the trade and commerce of the 
city. 

The future extension of the forest pre- 
serve system of Chicago lies in the hands 
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Existing Forests Available for Forest 
Preserves. 



CHICAGO. Existing Forests Available for Forest 
Preserves. 



of the boys and girls now in school. They 
should remember that the amount of 
natural beauty of the fields and forests 
is limited. Once destroyed it never can 
be replaced. Hence they should plan and 
work to avoid the errors of the past. They 
should take a lesson from Germany. There 
forests adjoining cities long ago gave way 
to farms. Of late, however, the public 
demand for country life and recreation 
has become urgent. To meet it some 
cities at tremendous cost have created 
forest preserves out of sand wastes, barren 
and without vegetation. It would take 
over a hundred years to replace forests 
now existing outside of Chicago if they are 
permitted to be destroyed. They are 
threatened today by the continuous out- 
ward extension of Chicago. 
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If our nation is ever attacked by an 
enemy, its safety depends upon the 
patriotic efforts of strong and able men 
and women. The physical condition of 
city dwellers is always inferior to that of 
country residents. Moreover, modern re- 
search shows that men from the cities are 
becoming steadily less efficient physically. 
In many countries military service is 
compulsory. In all these it has been 
proven that an increasing percentage of 
men are unable to measure up to the 
physical requirements. To make this clear 
— United States army records of 1916 show 
that three of every four volunteers from 
our large cities today are physically unfit. 

In the period of less than a century that 
modern man has been permitted to enjoy 
the delights of city life and have the many 
comforts that community existence pro- 
vides, he has learned that great danger to 
mankind lurks in the existence of cities. 
City life is an intense life, many times more 
wearing upon the nerves than country life. 
It is this strain of city life which increases 
insanity and brings weaknesses of many 
kinds to shorten life and deprive the peo- 
ple of their vigor. The best way known by 
which a community may lesson these ills 
or do away with them, is by increasing park 
areas and by creating conditions which 
invite the people to an athletic, out-of- 
door life. 

To upbuild Chicago, to enable her to keep 
her place in commerce and to grow in pow- 
er in the modern stressful warfare of trade, 



it is necessary above all else to maintain 
and increase the vigor of her people. The 
only way to do this, and the best way to 
do it, is to bear constantly in mind the ne- 
cessity and wisdom of always and active- 
ly working in behalf of the park projects 
contained in the Plan of Chicago. 

1. Why is a sufficient 'park area of great 

importance to all the people of Chi- 
cago? 

2. What is the motto of Chicago, and in 

what way did early settlers of Chi- 
cago put it into effect? 

3. In comparison with other American 

cities, is Chicago increasing in park 
area or decreasing? What does such 
condition prove? 

4. What are the three important divisions 

of the park plans in the Plan of 
Chicago? 

5. How is it planned to increase Chicago's 

park, area in the territory around the 
city? 

6. What are some of the advantages of forest 

preserves to the people of Chicago? 

7. What is the total area of forest lands pro- 

posed for public use in the Plan of 
Chicago, and hoiv may the people 
easily get to them? 

8. For what reasons should we proceed 

quickly to secure these forest lands? 
State experience of German cities. 

9. What patriotic reasons are there for the 

early development of forest preserves 
for the people of Chicago. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



DEVELOPING OUR LAKE 
FRONT 

One of the most dramatic features of 
the Plan of Chicago is that providing for 
the development of our lake front. This 
is of the greatest interest to all who love 
Chicago. In making the plan, projects 
looking to the commercial welfare of the 



of the commerce of this huge lake port, 
but also, for the development of a magni- 
ficent park system. 

In planning the lake front parks the 
architects took into account the public 
demand for extensive areas of pleasure 
grounds. They recognized the desire of 
the people to have a place for motor- 
boating, yachting, rowing, bathing and 
other water enjoyments. So their plans 
provide for islands covering hundreds of 
acres along the shore; also for a wide 
watercourse extending for miles along the 




CHICAGO. Entrance to South Shore Lake Front Park, showing Field Museum, and Proposed 
Illinois Central Passenger Terminal. [Copyrighted by Chicago Plan Commission.] 



city were skillfully blended with the adorn- 
ment of the lake front. The plan provides 
for a complete remodeling of the shoreland 
for a distance of twenty-one miles, from 
the Indiana state line on the south to 
Wilmette on the north. 

No city in the world ever had a more 
ambitious plan for park and harbor de- 
velopment than is provided by the Plan 
of Chicago. No city in the world, either, 
has made more rapid progress in the 
development of such a plan than has 
Chicago since 1912. The Plan of Chi- 
cago, as produced by the Commercial 
Club, not only provides for proper handling 



city's front and bordered by park lands 
on either side. 

All the park authorities of Chicago have 
worked steadily toward the ideas of the 
lake front plans in the Plan of Chicago. 
Diiring 1915, more than two hundred acres 
were added to Lincoln Park. 'The new 
land extends from Fullerton Parkway north 
to Cornelia Avenue. It was made *by 
filling in the lake. A yacht harbor, twenty- 
six hundred feet long and a thousand feet 
wide has been constructed at Belmont 
Avenue. 

This new park area also includes a lagoon, 
picnic island, rowing pond, extensive play- 
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fields, bathing beaches and a golf course. 
This work cost only $1,875,000. The land 
thus made is estimated to be worth at 
least $15,000,000. 

The Plan of Chicago provides further 
for certain island parks to be built between 
Lincoln Park and the main harbor at the 
river mouth. When these plans are realized 
an outer lake shore driveway is to be 
constructed to connect the north and south 
side park systems. 

While this park activity has been taking 
place iipon the north side, there also has 
been a wonderful work of harbor develop- 
ment in progress. $5,000,000 has been 
expended upon a municipal pier of Un- 



as well as the terminal point for the 
handling of immense amounts of freight. 
Lake steamers dock on both sides of the 
pier. Thousands of excursionists daily 
embark there during the summer season. 
An elaborate system of roof promenades 
has been provided, and from them the 
public is able to enjoy without cost the 
constantly moving panorama of Chicago's 
marvelous lake front activity. 

Near the outer end of this immense 
municipal improvement is a huge recrea- 
tion building. It contains an auditorium 
seating four thousand people. Com- 
modious concert and dance halls, rooms for 
the amusement of children, restaurants- and 
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CHICAGO. Field Museum on the Lake Front at Twelfth Street, adjacent to new Illinois Central terminal. 
The railroad depot will conform architecturally to the museum, as shown on page 129. 



equaled character and dignity. The pier 
extends into the lake nearly three quarters 
of a mile from the foot of Grand Avenue. 
A small park has been created at the shore 
end, designed to fit in with the general 
plan. The pier is 292 feet wide. It ends 
in two majestic towers which stand as 
sentinels guarding the entrance to Chi- 
cago's harbor. 

The Municipal pier is really a tremendous 
two-story steel and concrete building with 
countless windows of glass. Freight cars 
and locomotives enter on the ground floor 
of the pier. On the second landing Grand 
Avenue street cars discharge passengers 
directly upon the pier. The pier is the 
lake passenger clearing house for all Chicago, 



rest rooms are also provided. It is esti- 
mated that there is ample room for one 
hundred thousand people to enjoy the 
lake breezes and be otherwise entertained 
on this pier at one time. The view from the 
outer end of the pier commands the un- 
broken curve of Chicago's lake shore for 
as many miles as the eye can see. 

For many years Chicago has needed a 
vast convention hall for mammoth gather- 
ings, music festivals and indoor trade ex- 
hibitions. The City Council is considering 
a plan to utilize a portion of the new area 
of made ground adjoining the pier as a 
site for the largest and most complete 
convention hall in America. 

Let us now continue southward in the 
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story of progress in the reclamation of 
Chicago's lake front for her people. The 
next important phase of the Plan of Chi- 



Natural History is known throughout the 
world as an educational and scientific in- 
stitution. In scientific interest the British 




CHICAGO. Lake Shore from Chicago Avenue on the north to Jackson Park on the south. A general scheme is to be 
carried as far north as Wilmette. This park, enclosing lagoons for boating, would be a continuous playground for the people and 
may be built at practically no cost by utilizing the wastage from the city and excavated material. 

[Copyrighted by the Commercial Club.] 



cago is of much interest to every school 
child in the city. The Field Museum of 



Museum in London ranks first, but it is over 
one thousand years old and has had every 
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CHICAGO Revised Plan for Lake Front Park and Harbor Development between Grant and Jackson Parks. 

[Copyrighted by Chicago Plan Commission] 
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citizen of the empire and the British army 
collecting for it. The German National Mu- 
seum in Berlin comes next. There are many 
who say that the Field Museum is third. 

The new $5,100,000 Field Museum build- 
ing stands upon made land at the foot of 
Twelfth street and facing Grant Park. 
Work upon it began in July, 1915 and it will 
be open for free public use in 1918. Its 



two downtown city blocks. When com- 
pleted it will be the largest marble building 
in the world. 

The most spectacular feature of the plan 
for redeeming Chicago's lake front for 
public use is that for the improvement of 
the shore line between Grant and Jackson 
parks. Here will be five miles of lake 
front playgrounds. They will comprise 




CIIICAGO. View LookinK South Over the Lagoon of the Proposed Lake Front Park for 

the South Shore. 
[Copyrighted by the Commercial Club.] 



floor area is 670,000 square feet, or 
more than three times the area of the old 
Field Museum building in Jackson Park. 
In appearance the new building suggests 
the old museum. It consists of a great 
central hall, bordered by exhibition halls. 
The building is eighty feet high. It covers 
an area of 700 by 350 feet, or approximately 



more than fifteen hundred acres in area 
and be open to all of the people for recrea- 
tion all the year around. It is remarkable 
that these park lands can be created for 
the people at practically no cost. They 
can be built from refuse material, such as 
earth from excavations, ashes, cinders and 
street sweepings. 
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Chicago now produces more than four 
million cubic yards of refuse each year. 
This is enough to construct one hundred 
acres of the proposed parks annually. It 




CHICAGO. Municipal Pier at foot of Grand Avenue. 

was by that method that our Grant Park, 
of over two hundred acres, and worth 
many millions of dollars, was created for 
us. At present much waste material is 
hauled out of the city by rail at consider- 
able expense. More than two million 
cubic yards of it are annually dumped into 
Lake Michigan. This wastes the material 
and also endangers our water supply by 
making it unclean. 

Beginning at Grant Park and the Field 
Museum, near the center of the city, the 
south shore plans provide for the filling 
in, first, of a wide strip of land facing the 
open lake. This parkway will extend 
solidly for five miles to connect with 
Jackson Park. A driveway is to be con- 
structed. Trees are to be planted and 
informal landscape treatment given the 
area throughout its extent. There will be 
five large bathing beaches along the park- 
way. They will be between Twenty-second 
and Twenty-sixth streets, Thirty-first and 
Thirty-fifth streets, Thirty-ninth and 
Forty- third streets, Forty-seventh and 
Fifty-first streets and also between the 
Midway and Sixty-third street. 

These beaches will accommodate from 
sixty to seventy-thousand bathers at one 
time. The facilities will be similar to those 



at the new Clarendon beach on the north 
side. The plans provide also for two 
harbors along the shore for small craft. 

Out in the lake, and extending the entire 
distance between Grant and Jackson parks, 
is planned an island parkway. This long 
island will be planted with trees, and will 
have winding walks connecting the various 
pleasure grounds upon it. Another im- 
mense bathing beach is to be provided on 
the shore side of the island between Twelfth 
and Sixteenth streets. To this outer park 
tired mothers may take their children for 
outings. The little ones will be in no 
danger from automobiles. There will be 
access to the island by bridges and sub- 
ways at frequent intervals along the shore. 

Between the shore parkway and the 
island park is to be a lagoon, six hundred 
feet wide. This protected watercourse of 
five miles will provide the finest course for 
rowing regattas in the United States. It 
will be far superior to the celebrated Henley 
course on the Thames, forty miles outside 
of London. The lagoon will beanall-the- 
year-around recreation feature of Chicago 




CHICAGO. Municipal Pier Recreation Building. 

life. Its frozen surface in winter will afford 
ideal skating and ice yachting under condi- 
tions of absolute safety not possible on an 
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open lake. The park authorities each 
winter will erect, also, numerous toboggan 
courses. To protect these ships and smaller 
craft of all kinds, the present government 
breakwater will be extended southward 
to Thirty-first street. While extending the 
seawall to that point, it is probable the 
officials will determine to carry the work 
as far south as Forty-seventh street. That 
will provide a harbor of refuge for storm 



the new Chicago course is ready for use. 
By the time this great public recreation 
area is opened, the people will have ample 
means for reaching it. The street railway 
company will extend all east and west 
street ear lines to the new park as soon as 
it is under construction. There will, there- 
fore, be access to the south shore park 
system, at a single fare, from any part of 
the city, by the lines on Twelfth, Eigh- 




CHIOAGO. Bird's-eye View of Grant Park, the Facade of the City, the Proposed Harbor and the 

Lagoon of the Proposed Park on the South Shore. 

(Copyrighted by the Commercial Club.] 



driven vessels. It will create a broad, safe 
water area. This area is to be used for 
motor boat and yacht racing courses. Two 
courses have been designed, each three 
miles long and so arranged as to provide 
a single course of six miles if desired. Men 
familiar with the notable Cowes regatta 
course say the Chicago yachting course 
will surpass that off the English shore. 
Arrangements have been made to hold 
international speed boat races as soon as 



teenth, Twenty-second, Twenty-sixth, 
Thirty-first, Thirty-ninth, Forty-third, 
Forty-seventh and Sixty-third streets. 

In advocating the south shore park de- 
velopment, the Chicago Plan Commission 
has had in mind the thought expressed by 
its chairman, who, during the hot Summer 
of 1916 in a public address, said: 

"The south side, it is conceded, has been 
deprived of the splendid accommodations 
and shore stretches which are to be found 
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on the north side. The several entirely 
inadequate south side public beaches, how- 
ever, accommodated the twenty thousand 
people daily who swarmed to them. The 
attendance at the privately conducted 
beaches on the south side could not be 
ascertained, • but would greatly augment 
this figure. Add to these startling figures 
the tens of thousands of visitors to Lincoln 
Park and Jackson Park, and the thousands 
of North Shore promenaders, and my 
estimate of a total of 400,000 people visiting 
the lake front parks on a single Sunday 
will be greatly exceeded. 

"Where did this great army of people 
come from? Principally the west side, I 
should say. Small wonder. There the 
temperature on hot days is at least ten 
degrees higher than near the lake. Why 
should the north shore be obliged to ac- 
commodate the hordes from the west, 
the northwest and the north sides, when 
five miles of south shore parks and bathing 
beaches could easily be made available for 
public use? 

"Get every possible inch of lake shore 
for the people without delay and run all 
east and west car lines to it. Let public 
officials be admonished to inspect the lake 
front parks and beaches on Saturdays and 
Sundays during the Summer, and de- 
termine to push the south shore plans 
with unceasing effort until the five mile 
stretch from Grant to Jackson Park is 
lined with municipal bathing beaches, 
watercourses for small boats, and great 
areas of cool, green, shaded park, for play- 
grounds and picnic places, out on the very 
edge of the dancing waters. 

Do the people want Lake Michigan? 
The crowded lake front any Sunday in 
Summer is the answer. As Chairman of 
the Chicago Plan Commission, I have been 
preaching the 'Lake Front for the People' 



since 1910. I have always known that 
Lake Michigan acts like a great magnet in 
hot weather, drawing people to it from all 
parts of the city and from great distances, 
but I confess I was wholly unprepared for 
what I witnessed during the Summer 
of 1916. You can no more keep the people 
away from the lake than you can keep 
Niagara Falls from running down hill. 

"A personal investigation of the de- 
mands made by the people upon the lake 
front has caused me to realize the vital 
importance, from a purely humanitarian 
point of view, of reclaiming the lake front 
from South Chicago to .the north end of 
the city for the use of the people. These 
lake front parks are necessary for those 
of our people who have no comfortable 
homes, no appliances for relief from the 
intense heat of Summer, and no places of 
retreat, and for those in particular who 
have but small, stuffy, badly ventilated 
and death-dealing houses or apartments. 
Is it a wonder that people so unfortunately 
situated rush to the lake front? Where 
else can they get the much needed fresh 
air? Where else can they save themselves 
from succumbing, but in the cool waters 
of Lake Michigan? 

"Personal observation would soon dem- 
onstrate that on hot Summer nights there 
are hundreds of thousands of people who 
flee to the edge of the lake from the^r two 
and three-room tenement houses. Many 
of these people are afraid to return to 
their homes and spend night after night 
with their little ones on park benches, on 
the grass, and particularly along the shore 
of Lake Michigan. Such an investigation 
would also show that on the south side 
between Grant and Jackson parks many 
people brave the danger of crossing the 
Illinois Central tracks to reach the dilapi- 
dated, disgraceful and dangerous break- 
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waters, in order to get into the lake. It 
would reveal the fact that the mound on 
which General Logan's monument stands is 
literally plastered every night during the 
hot spell Avith suffering humanity; that 
Grant Park looks like a battlefield strewn 
with bodies; that the ships leaving the 
river and the Municipal Pier are crowded 
to suffocation; that the Municipal Pier is 
taxed beyond its capacity; and that por- 
tions of the parks skirting the lake are 
crowded every night with exhausted and 
prostrated men, women and children, afraid 
to return to their overheated homes. 

"After a tour of inspection, a cry would 
be raised to Heaven against the crime of 
permitting further delay in the adoption of 
the plan agreed upon by the Chicago Plan 
Commission and the Council Committee 
on Harbors, Wharves and Bridges, for a 
large and comprehensive development of 
the lake front for the use of all the people. 
Nearly half a million people seek the lake 
front parks every Sunday and holiday 
during Summer. The time for action is 
at hand. Ignorance in this case is the 
cause of the prevailing apathy; knowledge 
will force action. If we are to continue in 
Chicago as a strong, virile and capable 
people, we must provide more light and 
air and more places of recreation, by 
securing more large parks, more small 
parks — particularly in the congested dis- 
tricts — forest preserves, pleasure piers and 



more playgrounds and bathing beaches. 

"What we need is known. A plan for 
the lake front development has been agreed 
upon. This plan will give the people of 
Chicago 1,550 acres more of parks and 
playgrounds along the lake front from 
Grant to Jackson park, six more bathing 
beaches, more pleasure piers, a lagoon six 
hundred feet wide for rowboats and small 
craft, and a large watercourse between the 
new park and the outer breakwater for a 
harbor of refuge, as well as courses for 
the largest motor boats. Our appeal is a 
human appeal, a moral appeal, an appeal 
to make Chicago better and to make its 
people healthier and happier." 

The commercial necessities of Chicago 
have not been overlooked in the plans for 
public use of the south shore. The growth 
of commerce may become so great that 
the harbor facilities at the Chicago and 
Calumet river districts will prove in- 
adequate. Then a commercial harbor pro- 
viding nine miles of dockage can be con- 
structed outside the island parkway be- 
tween Sixteenth and Thirty-first streets. 
None of the piers proposed for this sup- 
plemental harbor will extend farther into 
the lake than does the present Municipal 
pier. The plans provide for ample con- 
nection with this harbor both by rail and 
street ways. 

The lake front development in the Plan 
of Chicago was originally proposed by 




latment as a Park Enclosing a 



r HIO \GO View of the City from Jackson Park to Grant Park. The Proposed Shore Treatment as a Park 
Watprwav is Shown Together with the Yacht Harbor, Recreation Piers and a Scheme for Grant Park. 



[Copyrighted by the Commercial Club.] 
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Daniel Hudson Burnham just after the 
close of the World's Columbian Exposition 
of 1893. The park board adopted his idea 
for the development of the south shore. 
The plan proposed a series of islands, 
waterways and parkways to extend from 
Randolph street to Sixty-seventh street. 
The Chicago Plan Commission on July 
16, 1912, unanimously recommended to 
the South Park Commissioners that the 
name of the new lake front park be 
Burnham Park. 

In September, 1911, the Chicago Plan 
Commission urged the City Council to take 
steps to carry out the south shore lake front 
work. Owners of land bordering upon wa- 
ter have "riparian" rights or privileges. 
This means the right of access to the water 
and the right to own whatever land is made 
on the shore by the action of the wind and 
water. The shore rights for most of the dis- 
tance were owned by the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company. It was apparent that 
the first necessary thing was for the park 
board to secure these rights for the public. 
The Commercial Club secured the riparian 
rights of the railroad company for the park 
board. Their efforts opened the way for 
many other things of value to Chicago. 
Later a small group of public spirited citi- 
zens became interested in the lake front 
plans and obtained additional valuable ben- 
efits for the city. The agreement between 
the park board and the railroad company 
was confirmed by court action in July, 1912. 
The Supreme Court of Illinois gave it final 
approval in April, 1913. 

As the United States Government con- 
trols navigable waterways, the govern- 
ment's permission was necessary to make 
the lake front improvement. The South 
Park Commissioners asked for the neces- 
sary permit in August, 1912. The Secre- 
tary of War, in December 1913, declined 



to consider the request of the park board 
until the city council approved the park 
plans by an ordinance. 

The harbor committee of the city council 
has continuously studied the lake front 
plans since the recommendation of the 
Chicago Plan Commission in 1911. In 
December 1914, the lake front plan was 
agreed upon by a sub-committee of the 
City Council committee acting with the 
Chicago Plan Commission, the South Park 
Commissioners and other officials. This 
resulted, in January, 1916, in the approval 
by this council committee of a city or- 
dinance covering the lake front plan. The 
Illinois Central company rejected the or- 
dinance submitted to it by the city because 
it wanted certain rights which the city 
would not grant. The railroad company 
was then asked to submit definite plans for 
its vast terminal scheme, so that the city 
could decide what further demands, if 
any, should be made upon the company 
in behalf of the municipality before a 
final ordinance could be approved by all 
parties concerned. In response to this 
demand, the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany's terminal plans were submitted to 
the City Council on September 20, 1916, 
when new negotiations were begun for an 
early settlement of the entire south shore 
lake front improvement in accordance with 
the Plan of Chicago. 

1. What is the purpose of the plan for 

developing the lake front of Chicago? 
Describe the plan briefly in your own 
ivords. 

2. What steps have already been taken to 

carry out the plan? At Lincoln Park? 
Near Grant Park? Illinois Central 
agreement? 

3. What progress has been made in recent 

years on harbor improvement? 
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Describe the Municipal Pier. How will 
it benefit commerce? Its value for 
public amusement, recreation and 
pride of city? 



tl. 




CHICAGO. Entrance to Clarendon Beach. 1n 

Its capacity of twenty-three thousand people a day is in- 

sufficient During the hot summer of 1010 the crowds were so 

great at this entrance that they broke down the turnstiles and 

stood three deep for the length of a block awaiting their turn. 

5. Why is the Field Museum of great value 11. 
to all the people? What are the ad- 
vantages of its new location? De- 
scribe, it. I 



Describe the plans for improving the 
lake front between Grant and Jackson 
parks. Tell some of the benefits to 
result. 

What advantages in recreation will these 
new parks give the people of Chicago? 

Locate proposed new bathing beach near- 
est to your home. In ivhal ivays are 
bathing beaches of value to our city? 

How will the new parks provide for 
safe enjoyment of water sports now 
impossible in Chicago? 

In what ways can the people of all Chi- 
cago easily reach the proposed lake 
front parks? 

What lake shore lands were secured for 
public use to make the lake front parks 
possible? Why is active work on the 
plans delayed? 




CHICAGO. Clarendon Beach. 
, .Tens of thousands in the water at Clarendon Beach (1916). Twenty-three thousand bathers have 
visited this single beach in one day. What belter argument could possibly be had for the "Reclamation of 
the Lake Front for the People? 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



CREATING A CIVIC 
CENTER 

In becoming the second city of the United 
States in population, Chicago has not until 
now taken any account of unity. First 



in all directions, and the villages extended 
their streets and settlements toward Chi- 
cago. Finally Chicago spread out until 
these villages were .swallowed up within 
the city giving up their little local gov- 
ernments and becoming districts of Chi- 
cago itself. 

In this process by which Chicago ab- 
sorbed its neighboring towns and villages 




CHICAGO View, looking west, of the proposed civic center, plaza and buildings, showing it as the center of the 

system of arteries of circulation and of the surrounding country. 

[Copyrighted by the Commercial Club.] 



there was the settlement about Fort Dear- 
born, then the extension of the village to 
cover a square mile or so. While this was 
in progress at the heart of affairs nearby 
farm centers grew into little settlements. 
Township governments were established, 
and in each township a village came into 
being. Chicago grew toward these villages 



there was no planning for the creation of a 
center. Instead of creating a great unified 
city, therefore, we built up one by group- 
ing together numerous adjoining towns. 
By good fortune, these towns and villages 
were so laid out that for the most part their 
streets blended well with the street sys- 
tem of Chicago, and so we do not notice, 
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in going about the city, that Chicago is 
really the result of patching several towns 
together. 

Chicago has now reached a development 
that assures an almost limitless future in 
population and business. The time has 
come, then, to create a center in Chicago. 
Such a center, giving life to the spirit of 
unity in the city, is one of the great ends 
to be attained through the Plan of Chi- 
cago. The architects in drawing their plans 
for the parks, for the harbors, for even the 
most remote street yet to be developed 
within the limits of the future city, had 
always in their minds the ideal of uniting 
all elements of the city, and giving this 



the flow of industry and population has 
followed. The center of population of the 
city, which was within the Fort Dearborn 
stockade in the beginning, has now moved 
southwestward to a point near the inter- 
section of Fisk and West Twentieth Streets. 
In selecting a place for the traffic center 
of the Chicago of the future, the architects 
were forced to give great weight to this con- 
stant southwestward tendency of the city. 
The business center of Chicago is fairly well 
established for all time. Hence it was 
decided that the best site to select for the 
street center was about at South Halsted 
and West Congress Streets, where numerous 
diagonal streets come together, and where 




A Civic Center in Berlin. 
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ideal form and substance through a com- 
mon center in the street system. 

Cities in their growth ever follow the line 
of least resistance. The center of a city 
moves always in the direction toward which 
trade and commerce flow easiest. Thus it 
has been with Chicago. The first settle- 
ment was at the mouth of the river. Trade 
in the early days followed that watercourse 
inland. The chief settlements were to the 
southwestward, dotting the course of the 
Illinois River and running into the valley of 
the Mississippi. This turned the current of 
commerce to the southwest, and as the 
city's trade has grown in that direction, 



other diagonal streets, if extended, would 
naturally meet. 

This proposed street and traffic center, 
taken in connection with the whole Plan 
of Chicago, may be likened to the keystone 
of an arch. Form will be given the busi- 
ness center by the improvement of Michi- 
gan Avenue and Twelfth Street, the widen- 
ing of Canal Street and its connection 
with Chicago Avenue. When Congress 
Street is opened, or Harrison Street widen- 
ed, the value and importance of the 
suggested center will become even more 
evident. Nowhere else in America is a 
city offered such possibilities, combined 
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with such ease of attainment. Simply by 
the intelligent handling of the changes 
necessary from year to year, Chicago can 
be made a city both unified and beautiful. 

Architects of the 
Plan of Chicago, 
having in their 
minds a wonderful 
ideal for the city, 
suggested that it 
might be desirable in 
time to locate the 
governmental build- 
ings of Chicago in an 
imposing group near 
this street center. 
While they realized 
that such plan, if 
ever to be carried 
out, would be far in 
the future, their 
basic thought was 
for the completion of 
the city's street sys- 
tem. The architects 
recommended, there- 
fore, the early 
acquirement by the 
city of a large area 
at this geographical 
center. This land 
could be devoted to 
park purposes in 
that crowded district 
until the future time 
when it might be de- 
veloped as a center 
of city government. 

The aim of the 
architects in arrang- 
ing the proposed civic center was two-fold. 
The basic idea was to provide direct ways 
of reaching the city's center and of unifying 
the street system. The secondary thought 
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CHICAGO. The business center of the city within the 
first circuit, showing the proposed grand east-and-west 
axis and its relation to Grant Park and the yacht harbor; 
the railway terminals schemes on the south and west sides, 
and the Civic Center. 

[Copyrighted by the Commercial Club.] 



was to express there by means of moun- 
mental buildings, the pride, dignity and 
importance of Chicago. 

It must be remembered that the Plan of 
Chicago is not a 
hard and fast plan. 
No plan which may 
take a hundred years 
or more to carry out 
could be definitely 
laid out in all details 
in advance. While 
the ideal of the sug- 
gested buildings at 
the civic center may 
never be realized for 
governmental pur- 
poses, the Cnicago 
Plan Commission 
has helped to bring 
about an attractive 
and impressive arch- 
itectural develop- 
ment in that vic- 
inity. Opportunity 
for this has been pre- 
sented in the recon- 
struction of Canal 
Street now in 
process. 

By developments 
since 1911, the 
future of Canal 
Street as a place of 
monumental arch- 
itecture is assured. 
First there came the 
fine $20,000,000 
Northwestern Rail- 
way terminal on 
Canal Street between Madison and Lake 
Streets. Then, more recently, the splendid 
Union Station between Jackson Boulevard 
and Adams Street, forming a part of the 
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$50,000,000 development plans of the Penn- 
sylvania and associated lines. The arch- 
itectural effect of these monumental gate- 
ways to the city will be strikingly increased 
by the open space afforded by the widened 
Canal Street, the depressed area extending 
to the river, and by the broad course of the 
river itself. 

Two city blocks separate these magni- 
ficent railway buildings fronting upon 
Canal Street. Those blocks are built up 
with inferior structures. The Chicago Plan 
Commission advocates their purchase by 



by the Chicago Plan Commission is held 
to be ideal from a city planning standpoint. 
It is located midway of the western 
boundary of the quadrangle around the 
heart of the city. It is near the center 
of the general street system. It is highly 
desirable also because of being between 
the two railway terminals which handle 
most of Chicago's mail. 

It is a remarkable and interesting fact 
that the new Chicago post office, when 
located on the two-block site advocated, 
will be at the center»of the greatest postal 
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CHICAGO. 



The proposed civic center square, showing the group of surrounding buildings crowned by the central 
dome. [Copyrighted by the Commercial Club.] 



the Government as the site for Chicago's 
proposed new general post office. The 
perspective view on page 120, affords an 
excellent idea of how Canal Street and 
vicinity will look with the new postal 
building located between the railway ter- 
minals. The post office structure in the 
view suggests a type of building suitable for 
this location. 

The location of government buildings 
is one of the most interesting phases of 
city planning work. The two block site 
for the new postal building recommended 



system of the entire world. Through the 
adjacent Union and Northwestern termi- 
nals flows the mightiest flood of postal 
matter that is centralized at any one 
point on earth. Mail from every hamlet, 
village and city in the nation is constantly 
passing through these terminals. To secure 
its quick and easy handling, as can be 
done only in the proposed Canal Street 
post office, will benefit the whole nation 
as well as it will Chicago. 

The Chicago Plan Commission selected 
the two-block site on the quadrangle, 
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after a thorough study of the whole postal 
history of Chicago. Its purpose was to 
select the site which would most benefit 
the business interests of the city and best 
serve the welfare of the general public. 
The story of past post office construction 
in Chicago is made up of one chapter of 
inadequacy after another. In 1879 a new 
post office was built on the present site 
of the Federal Building on the block 
bounded by Adams, Dearborn, Jackson 
and Clark Streets. In 1896 it was torn 
down because it was too small. During 



of the present building, there is now nearly 
twice as much floor area as was originally 
had for postal uses. If Chicago's postal 
business grows during the ten years be- 
tween 1916 and 1926 as rapidly as during 
the ten years between 1906 and 1916, a 
building on a two-block site will be ab- 
solutely necessary. For many years in- 
adequate mail service in Chicago has 
meant costly delay, not only in Chicago 
but throughout the country. In recom- 
mending the new two-block site, the Chic- 
ago Plan Commission has simply figured to 
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CHICAGO. The Post-office Site on Canal Street, between the Union and Northwestern Station. 
[Copyrighted by the Chicago Plan Commission.] 



the next ten years, while another building 
was being built, Chicago's enormous postal 
business was done in a temporary, ram- 
shackle building on the lake front. Finally, 
in 1906, the present central post office was 
completed. 

When the new building was opened the 
government officials were astonished to find 
it too small. Chicago's unequalled growth 
had surpassed the utmost estimates of the 
government architects when the building 
was planned. By changes in the interior 



secure an adequate floor area and a right 
location for the building. 

Purchase of the proposed site will be an 
advantageous business venture, as its cost 
is estimated at $6,000,000, which is only 
one-half the annual profits of the Chicago 
post office. Chicago produces a greater 
postal revenue for the government than 
any city in the country. It is the largest 
parcel post center in the world. It produces 
as much parcel post tonnage as any other 
five cities in the United States combined. 
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Chicago is sure to hold its position as the 
largest producer of postal revenue. The 
continued growth of its business and its 
constant expansion in every direction as- 
sures this condition. 

It is confidently expected that the 
government will agree with the Chicago 
Plan Commission that the Canal Street 
site should be selected. As showing this, 
in December, 1915, an appropriation bill 
was introduced in Congress to secure the 
$6,000,000 necessary for this site. In ac- 
cordance with procedure at Washington 
the bill was referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. In Jan- 
uary, 1916, a Chicago delegation headed 
by the Mayor appeared before the Com- 
mittee in Washington. It included repre- 
sentatives from the Chicago Plan Com- 
mission, the Commercial Club, the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, the Chicago 
Real Estate Board, the Illinois Manu- 
facturers Association and other civic organ- 
izations. It was urged that Chicago is 
united in the opinion that the two block 
site on Canal Street is necessary if the 
future postal business of the city and 
nation is to be properly conducted. Later 
a petition signed by thousands of Chicago 
business men and corporations was pre- 
sented to Congress favoring the recom- 
mended site. Still later thousands of 
business men in two hundred and thirty- 
six cities of the nineteen states nearest 
Chicago asked Congress to provide ade- 
quate postal facilities here. On July 17, 
1916, the Public Buildings and Grounds 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
reported a public buildings bill to the lower 
branch of Congress. This bill included an 
item of $6,000,000 for the Chicago post 
office site. It is expected that this bill 
will be passed during the final session of 
Congress which convenesin December, 1916. 



As has been shown in this chapter, the 
suggested monumental architecture for the 
civic center has already been provided. 
When the transformation of Canal Street 
has been completed, that thoroughfare 
between Twelfth and Lake Streets might 
well be renamed. The ideal of creating a 
center of government at the proposed 
civic center nearby, may well be held in 
mind by the people. It is clearly a part 
of the plan to be carried out in the distant 
future. No delay should be allowed, how- 
ever, in creating the new diagonal streets 
spreading fan-like from the common center 
near Halsted and Congress streets. An 
appropriate area at that point as recom- 
mended in the Plan of Chicago, should be 
secured as soon as possible. 

1. What is the principal aim to be achieved 

by creating a civic center in Chicago? 

2. What has been the method by which 

Chicago has been spread out as it 
has grown in population'? 

3. For what reasons should we, as citizens 

of Chicago, want our city to be made 
unified in appearance and in spirit? 

4- At about what location did the architects 
of the Plan of Chicago recommend the 
development of the civic center? Why? 

5. If a proper area for the civic center were 

to be taken now, how could it be profit- 
ably used while waiting for the time 
to come to locate governmental build- 
ings there? 

6. In what way does the remodeling and 

development of Canal Street provide 
Chicago with a modified civic center? 
What notable buildings are assured 
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there? What large structure is pro- 
posed? 

7. What is the site proposed for the new 

main post office? Why was that site 
selected? 

8. Give reasons why Chicago needs a two- 

block site for the post office building. 



9. Is $6,000,000 a reasonable sum to spend 
for a postal site for Chicago? Why? 

10. Should Chicago proceed at once to assure 
the proposed new diagonal streets 
radiating from the civic center loca- 
tion? Why? 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



REALIZING THE PLAN 
OF CHICAGO 

There have been presented in the previ- 
our chapters only some of the larger and 
more important facts bearing upon the 



citizens who are proud of Chicago and 
anxious to see their home city grow in 
power, importance and good order. 

We have seen, though, that in the earnest 
desire to make the future Chicago the 
ideal great city of the world, some of the 
most far-sighted and able citizens of our 
city have labored together for a long 
time, and as a result of their labor we 
have been given the Plan of Chicago. The 




CHICAGO. 8ugge5ted improvement of Michigan Avenue, view looking North from a Point East of the 
Public Library. [Copyrighted by the Commercial Club.] 



Plan of Chicago. No idea can be given 
in this volume of the immense amount of 
study and labor involved in producing the 
plan, and of the infinite pains and pa- 
tience required to work out all the details 
and fit them together perfectly. No idea, 
either, can be given in a sketch of the plan 
so brief as this one, of the amounts of 
money and the many days and hours of 
time devoted to the Plan of Chicago by 



men interested in the production of this 
plan do not say it is perfect in every de- 
tail. They believe, however, it is as near 
perfection as architectural skill makes 
possible, considering the physical condi- 
tions within the city. They are giving us 
this design for a future city in confident 
belief that it points the way for us to very 
greatly improve our magnificent Chicago. 
When it is worked out in any of its details, 
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they say, we will have a better and more 
convenient city, and when it is completed 
in all its details Chicago will stand alone 
among all the world's great cities in pub- 
lic health, good order, attractiveness and 
civic economy. 

The men who have produced and given 
to us the Plan of Chicago have not done 
their work blindly. They realized, when 
they undertook their task, that Chicago was 
a city of great accomplishments. They 
knew that the plan, when completed, was 



to carry out a great work, and one which 
will occupy them for many years. 

It is probable that in carrying out the 
plan some changes will have to be made 
in our laws. It is clear that we can have 
these changes whenever the people desire 
them. One of these changes that might be 
desirable is to have a law passed by 
which the city could take over from the 
owners all the property along a street, 
widen the street as much as necessary, and 
then resell the remaining property. Where- 




CHICAGO. Twelfth Street. Typical scene of building removal for the 42 foot widening. 1916. 



to be given into the care of a people who 
never have failed or faltered in their 
devotion to their city. They knew 
that no task, however great, has ever 
proven too great a task for the people of 
Chicago to undertake, and that when 
Chicago's men and women start out to do 
anything nothing can keep them from 
success. 

It is realized, in giving the people of 
Chicago this plan for a complete, beautiful 
and unified city, that they are being asked 



ever streets have been widened in Chicago 
it has been found that land values upon 
them have increased immediately in sums 
large enough to more than repay the cost 
of widening. If the city had been the 
owner and could have secured the profits 
resulting from the increase, the widening 
would not only have cost nothing, but 
would have been a source of profit. Under 
the law as it is today the city can take over 
for purposes of improvement only such 
property as is actually needed for the im- 
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provement. Usually such property is se- 
cured only at high cost. 

All of the difficulties in the way of car- 
rying out the Plan of Chicago have been 
weighed carefully, and none of them are 
of sufficient consequence, in the opinion of 
the ablest men who have studied them, to 
deter or delay us. To realize the plan then, 
becomes a question of public desire, and 
whether the people of Chicago will deter- 
mine to give the world an example of mag- 
nificent public spirit and public work may 
well be judged from the past. Throughout 
the entire history of the city there has been 
proven the readiness of the people of Chi- 
cago to take up large plans for public im- 
provements. Truly Chicago's history is 
such as to demonstrate that its people 
will not let slip such an opportunity to 
achieve such necessary improvements and 
greatness for their city as lies within the 
Plan of Chicago. 



In crystalizing in our minds the various 
aims of the Plan of Chicago, to decide for 
ourselves, perhaps, what feature is the 
most necessary to begin upon at once, we 
naturally conclude there are fcur main ele- 
ments in the plan. These are: 

1. The systematic arrangement of the 
streets and avenues within the city in or- 
der to save time and effort in the move- 
ment of people and merchandise between 
the various parts of the city. This in- 
cludes the cutting of new streets where 
necessary in and through the congested 
parts of the city, it includes the widening 
of many streets to care for increased traf- 
fic, to add to the city's attractiveness and 
to conserve our greatest asset — the health 
of the people. 

2. The centralization and improvement 
of our railway terminals, the perfection of 
harbors, and the creation of a proper sys- 
tem of transportation. This includes the 




CHICAGO: Twelfth Street. Removing old buildings for the 42-foot widening, 1916. 
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building of a general dock system near 
the mouth of Chicago river, and a coal and 
grain dock system on the lake at South 
Chicago, with a warehousing and freight 
center for all through merchandise at a 
point southwest of Chicago, the whole 
connected by belt railways. 

3. The acquirement and development of 
an extended park system to supply the 
needs of the city for all time to come. This 
includes the building of islands along the 
lake front, providing an enclosed lagoon 
skirting the entire city shore; the secur- 
ing of a park a mile or more square upon 
each of the three 
sides of the city, 
and their con- 
nection by a 
majestic bow- 
shaped boule- 
vard and the 
purchase of ex- 
tensive wood- 
lands lying in a 
broad belt in 
the suburban 
territory, to be 
held forever as 
places for picnics 
and recreation of city dwellers. 

4. The development of a civic center 
so located as to give coherence and unity 
to the city. This includes the securing of a 
large area at West Congress and South 
Halsted streets, at the convergence of 
numerous new diagonal streets, and the 
holding of this tract near the city's geo- 
graphical center for gradual improvement. 

In reporting the street plan the archi- 
tects of the Plan of Chicago admitted that 
it involves a very considerable amount of 
money. It was added in their report that 
it will be found in Chicago, as in other 
cities, that the opening of new thorough- 




CHICAGO: Canal Street. Old 
[Copyrighted by Chica; 



fares, although meaning a large expense to 
initiate the work, creates a large increase 
in values. This is due to increase in con- 
venience and the creation of large num- 
bers of new and very valuable building 
sites adjoining the new streets. The cost 
will amount to many millions of dollars, 
but the result will be a continuous benefit 
for all dwellers in Chicago. 

The suggestions of the Plan of Chicago 
in regard to the railroads and the har- 
bors are many and serious. The aim is to 
produce results beneficial to all interests 
— the manufacturers and shippers who 

patronize the 
railroads by im- 
proving service; 
the railroads 
themselves by 
making their 
service to the 
public more ef- 
fective and 
therefore more 
largely patroniz- 
ed. Over all 
considerations, 
however, is that 
of economy in 
the handling of freight at Chicago as a 
shipping center. The methods of the plan 
will give to the manufacturers and shippers 
all the advantages which naturally should 
be theirs, and so mean constant operation 
of factories and employment of the people. 
The commercial prosperity of the com- 
munity is represented by the cost per ton of 
handling freight into and out of the Chicago 
territory. General changes in railroad con- 
ditions take years to accomplish, but the 
public will not be compelled to pay for the 
changes suggested in the plan. They will 
be railroad enterprises, undertaken by the 
railroads and carried out by the railroads. 



Union Station at Adams Street, 
go Plan Commission] 
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As to the park plans, it is imperative 
that extensive additions be made to our 
public recreation grounds. The location 
and arrangement of the parka and park- 
ways of Chicago today are entirely inade- 
quate to the future of the city. Fifty years 
ago, before the population of the city was 
large and densely crowded together, peo- 
ple could live in comfort and good order 
without public parks, because of the ex- 
istence of large open spaces. We of today 
can not do without parks. They are a vital 



ing it five feet above the surface of water 
fifteen feet deep. The park authorities, 
then, would have only to furnish breakwa- 
ters and finish off the ground. The dirt to 
be removed in the construction of subways 
in the city, when that work is undertaken, 
will go far to help redeem the lake front. 
The creation there of an extremely beau- 
tiful and useful public recreation ground 
will involve very little public expense. 

The extensive woodlands proposed as 
forests for the people, make an additional 




CHICAGO. Canal Street. 



New Union Station at Jackson Boulevard, replacing the 
old station at Adams Street. 



necessity to the city. We regard the pro- 
motion of robust health of body and mind 
as necessary to good citizenship, which is, 
after all, the prime object of good city 
planning. 

The lake front improvement from Wil- 
mette to the Indiana line is an economic 
necessity. We have noted before the enor- 
mous amount of waste material seeking 
dumping ground on the lake shore because 
it is the cheapest place to deposit it. En- 
gineers say this material is sufficient to fill 
in one hundred acres of land per year, rais- 



park feature not usually designed for cit- 
ies in America, but almost invariably used 
in Europe. The cost of these wooded sites 
will be considerable, and it must be borne 
by the public, but the people will gain from 
the fifty thousand acres of forests, in 
health and recreation, much more return 
than money invested in any other security 
so safe as that land could earn them. 
These outer parks can be acquired and im- 
proved within ten years, and if the cost 
is distributed over that period it will not 
prove burdensome. The health and joy of 
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living- of all the people will be increased, 
and incidentally the value of all real estate 
within and around the city will be in- 
creased. 

The interurban highway system to link 
the outer parks together can be realized 
very cheaply. Ninety-five per cent of the 
roads exist now. The remaining five per 
cent can be acquired at small cost, which 
will be widely distributed through many 
townships, and will serve to connect and 
complete the system. The cost of concrete 
roadways and 
tree planting to 
provide shade 
for travelers 
upon them will 
be only inciden- 
tal. 

The West 
Side park has 
already been 
established. To 
acquire the land 
for the park 
necessary for 
the South Side 
is a matter of 
comparatively 
small expense 
now. The land 

selected is almost entirely vacant, stretch- 
ing for hundreds of acres as farms and 
truck gardens. The North Side tract 
would prove much more costly. Since the 
plan was drawn much of the territory pro- 
posed for the park in question has been cut 
up into lots, and numerous substantial 
buildings have been erected. The cost, 
however, would not be prohibitive, even 
if the park work there is to be delayed for 
ten or twenty years. 

The land necessary for the civic center 
should be secured as soon as sentiment for 




CHICAGO. Park Row. To be merged into new East Twelfth Street. 

Old Illinois Central passenger station and adjacent buildings, 1916 

[Copyrighted by Chicago Plan Commission) 



its establishment can be created. Values 
at that point are reasonable, but are sure 
to advance. If the city were to take the 
land today it could be cleared of buildings 
and treated as park space for a time, and 
the various buildings in the plan could be 
erected as they are found necessary, all 
being put up in accordance with a plan 
adopted at the start. To adopt such a 
scheme of purchase would save a very 
large sum in the purchase of public build- 
ing sites in future, and also give stability 

to real estate 
values in the 
vicinity. It 
would be an ex- 
cellent thing for 
the City to es- 
tablish the civic 
center on the 
West Side, as it 
would give that 
side of the city 
the impetus 
toward higher 
standards i n 
construction of 
which it is so 
much in need. 
The cost of the 
civic center 
should be paid by the whole community. 
Summing up the subject cf cost of 
adopting the Plan of Chicago, it seems 
probable that the plans for outer highways 
and of all the lake front improvements will 
come about naturally and without great 
expense to the city. The railways will pay 
most of the expense of their changes and 
betterments, which leaves all the cost of 
the civic center, of the parks and park- 
ways, and of the street development for 
the general public to pay. The community 
has ample financial ability to do this. 
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Paris had not much more than a million 
and a half of people, and not nearly so 
good commercial prospects as Chicago has, 
when her people adopted a street improve- 
ment plan involving over $260,000,000 and 
carried it to completion in thirty-five years. 
The success of the undertaking has justi- 
fied the expense. People from all over the 
world visit Paris by hundreds of thou- 
sands every year. No matter where they 
make their money, they go there to spend 
it, and every workman and proprietor in 
Paris benefits from this expenditure of 



and generation in love and loyalty to the 
great Chicago of our birth or adoption. 

There is another and deeper motive in 
planning for the future greatness of the 
city than its splendid material upbuilding. 
This is of significance only as it expresses 
the actual social, intellectual and moral 
upbuilding of the people, and so far as, in 
turn, it opens the way for further develop- 
ment of this higher type. City building 
means man building. Who is there among 
us who is not lifted above sordid industrial 
existence into the realm of the beautiful 
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CHICAGO. New East Twelfth Street, replacing Park Row, with new Field Museum on the lake front at its terminus, and 
new Illinois Central passenger station at Indiana Avenue extended. 



millions of dollars drawn from all quarters 
of the world. 

Conditions in Chicago are not such as 
to attract throngs of visitors. With the 
Plan of Chicago realized, and our city 
made attractive, healthful, open to the 
light, a place of beautiful street views, 
Chicago will become a magnet, drawing 
to us those who wish to enjoy life. It 
will produce for us conditions in which 
business enterprises can be carried on 
with the utmost economy and with the 
certainty of success, while we and our 
children can live broader, safer, saner and 
happier lives, growing stronger each year 



and ennobling things in life by attrac- 
tive surroundings? Beautiful parks, fine 
monuments, well laid out streets, properly 
lighted, paved and amply provided with 
shade trees, relief from noise, dirt and con- 
fusion — all these things and many others 
contemplated in the Plan of Chicago are 
agencies that make not only for the future 
greatness of the city, but the happiness and 
prosperity of all the people within our 
gates. The ideal of a city must rise above 
mere commercial and industrial suprem- 
acy, taking the higher ground of becoming 
an attractive, composite home for its resi- 
dents, both of large and small means, 
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as well as for the stranger within its 
gates. 

The Chicago Plan Commission realizes 
that governmental conditions in America 
are much different from those in other 
countries. In foreign lands the chief 
cities are usually controlled by the general 
government, as is Washington, D. C. 
That makes it possible to execute city 
planning projects without individual op- 
position preventing the work. 

In American cities, on the other hand, 
the will of the individual is frequently 
permitted to defeat the will of the govern- 
ment. The widening of streets and re- 
arrangement of extensive districts in cities, 
is comparatively a new factor in American 
municipal life. When the laws of the 
various states and cities were adopted, it 
could not be foreseen that cities, for the 
best interests of their people would require 
large legal powers over the property within 
their boundaries. The laws, therefore, 
closely protect and guard the right of the 
individual. They do not enable the com- 
munity to easily enforce broad measures 
for the common good. 

Our laws strictly limit the powers of 
public officials. Individuals have extensive 
legal power to prevent re-arrangement of 
city areas. The result is that city planning 
can be accomplished only after difficulties 
have been overcome. In America the vote 
of the people must go before the builder. 
Practically nothing can be accomplished 
except by the consent of a majority of the 
voters. Frequently, after that consent has 
been secured through a long and hard 
educational campaign, stubborn or selfish 
individuals resort to the law and delay or 
defeat the best interests of the community. 

Because of these conditions tending 
toward delay it is vital that all citizens 
inform themselves concerning the difficul- 



ties which hamper city planning progress. 
They ought to insist constantly on the 
greatest possible speed being used to ac- 
complish the improvements advocated by 
the Chicago Plan Commission. Delays 
are both dangerous and expensive. If 
Chicago is to keep abreast of other modern 
cities, all citizens must use their influence 
to avoid unnecessary delays. 

In order that all citizens may act in- 
telligently in aid of city planning, there 
should be a more general knowledge con- 
cerning the method by which public 
improvements can be made. In the first 
place the City of Chicago has only such 
powers as are given it by the state 
legislature. Even the best intentioned 
legislature cannot be expected to give our 
city the powers which it really ought to 
have. The reason for this is that two- 
thirds of the members of the legislature are 
selected from country districts, where city 
problems and needs are unknown. Being 
inexperienced in city life, they cannot be 
expected to understand why Chicago needs 
special governmental powers other than 
those needed by small villages and towns. 
Therefore it is plain why all voters should 
constantly make use oi such small powers 
as Chicago has to better city conditions. 

The first problem in connection with any 
city planning project is always that of 
Chicago's legal right to make the improve- 
ment. If not possessed by the city, such 
right must be secured from the legislature 
at Springfield. As that body meets only 
once in two years, and then for only a 
few weeks, securing such right means delay 
and difficulty. Let us look briefly into 
the general powers which the state legisla- 
ture has given the City of Chicago so far 
as th?y affect the Plan of Chicago. 

The law enabling the city to make local 
improvements within its limits is known as 
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the "Local Improvement Act". By that 
law Chicago has power, by special assess- 
ment, to construct sewers, build sidewalks, 
lay pavements and open new thorough- 
fares — also to make any improvement the 
main purpose of which is to benefit, an 
adjacent area. The State, in gran ting 
this power, has imposed many difficult 
restrictions, and required the strict obser- 
vance of a multitude of legal details. 
Unless the city officials comply to the letter 
with every detail in the law, the courts will 
not permit them 
torn ak e im- 
provements. 

To show how 
difficult it is to 
make improve- 
ments in Chi- 
cago, let us trace 
from beginning 
to end the pro- 
cedure which 
must be followed 
in making a local 
improvement. 

In the first 
place under the 
law, a "local im- 
provement" is an 
improvement de- 
signed to be of 

main benefit to a certain adjacent locality. 
Owners of nearby property receive benefit 
from such improvements in increased real 
estate values. It is only right and just, 
then, that they should bear the cost. This 
cost is always proportioned among the 
owners according to the benefits each will 
gain. It is done by placing a special tax 
upon each piece of property in the district 
benefited. This tax is known as a "special 
assessment." In order that this tax may 
not be burdensome, it is usually paid in 




CHICAGO. Cook County Forest Preserve District Commissioners 
(typical scene 1910), selecting sections of the 50,000 acres proposed in the 
Plan of Chicago for great country playgrounds outside of, but close to, the 
city limits. 



small annual installments. The territory 
over which such cost is divided is known as 
the special assessment district. It is some- 
times called the zone of assessment. 

Improvements which benefit the entire 
city cannot be made under the Local 
Improvement Act. Such improvements 
must be paid for by the entire city and not 
by special assessment. Uusually, the city 
has not sufficient extra funds on hand to 
pay such expenses. In that case the city 
borrows the money, which is repaid from 

funds collected 
in future through 
general taxation. 
The law makes 
all our taxpayers 
responsible for 
Chicago's debts. 
If necessary all 
real estate with- 
in the city may 
be sold to pay 
these debts . In 
order that un- 
wise officials may 
not borrow so 
much money as to 
put taxpayers in 
danger of heavy 
losses, the legis- 
lature has pro- 
vided two safeguards. In the first place, 
the city can borrow no money at all, for 
repayment by general taxation, without 
the consent of a majority of the voters, 
given at some city election. Secondly, as a 
check upon unwise voting of money by the 
citizens, the legislature has set a limit upon 
the borrowing power of the city. The city 
has a legal right to borrow only five per 
cent of the total value of the property 
within its limits, as fixed by the taxing 
officials. Money borrowed to pay for 
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general improvements is seemed by selling 
bonds. In each bond the city promises to 
pay to its holder a certain sum at a certain 
time, together 
with interest on 
such amount. 
Bond issues are 
always made in 
definite sums 
and the money 
can be used only 
for the purposes 
approved by the 
voters in voting 
the bond issues. 
Repayment of 
money borrowed 
on bonds is us- 
ually made grad- 
ually each year so that the entire debt 
is repaid within twenty years. 

Some of the improvements proposed in 
the Plan of Chicago are being made under 
the Local Improvement Act. The Board 




CHICAGO. Canal Street. Typical scene of property conditions before 
the erection of the new Pennsylvania freight terminal between Polk and Taylor 
Streets. (Copyrighted by Chicago Plan Commission], 



Council. Suggestions for local improve- 
ments may be made by property owners 
to this board, or the board can itself begin 

procedure for the 
making of such 
improvements. 

Let us assume 
that a Plan of 
Chicago im- 
provement has 
been suggested 
to the Board of 
Local Improve- 
ments by the 
Chicago Plan 
Commission. The 
first step is the 
adoption by the 
Board of a reso- 
lution describing the improvement. This 
description must note any private property 
to be taken or damaged, and must include an 
estimate of cost. The resolution must fix 
a date for a public hearing concerning such 




CHICAGO. Canal Street. New Pennsylvania freight terminal between Polk and Taylor Streets. 



of Local Improvements, formed under the 
law, consists of five members, appointed 
by the Mayor and approved by the City 



improvement, not less than ten days after 
the adoption of the resolution. This hear- 
ing is held by the Board of Local Improve- 
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ments in the City Hall. Notices thereof 
must be sent to the owners of each lot 
fronting on the proposed improvement. In 
case the owner of any piece of property is 
not known, the notice can be sent to the 
person who paid the last taxes thereon. 
These notices must be mailed not less than 
five days before the date of the public 
hearing. 

When the Board holds its public hearing 
any citizen may appear and speak either 
for or against the improvement. Anyone 



that if, during this period, more than half 
the property owners along the path of the 
improvement sign a protest against it, no 
further action can be taken upon it for a 
year. 

After the thirty days have passed with- 
out a majority protest, the Board formally 
approves of the improvement. This is 
done by sending a recommendation for the 
improvement to the city council. 

The law provides that the recommenda- 
tion of the Board must be accompanied by 




CHICAGO. 



New Field Museum of Natural History, on the lake front at the foot of Twelfth Street, in process of 

construction, 1916. 



has the right to endorse or object to either 
the necessity, the plan, or the cost of the 
project. Here there is chance for consider- 
able delay. Public hearings can be con- 
tinued from time to time over a period of 
years before the Board acts on any sug- 
gested improvement. 

After the Board reaches a favorable 
decision thirty days must pass before any- 
thing else is done. This time is allowed 
for opposing property owners to present 
objections to the Board. The law provides 



a suggested ordinance to be passed by the 
council. An ordinance is a law enacted by 
the City Council under the power given it 
by the state legislature. In the case of an 
improvement the ordinance must describe 
the proposed work in all its details, to- 
gether with the land to be taken or 
damaged. The information in the ordin- 
ance must be so complete that bids for the 
actual construction work can be made from 
it by contractors. 

Even under the most favorable condi- 
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tions, there must be considerable delay in 
the City Council. All city ordinances 
must be printed in the proceedings of 
the City Council. This causes some de- 
lay. Most ordinances have to be sent 
to some council committee for considera- 
tion before the council as a whole takes 
action. In the case of street improve- 
ments, the ordinances are sent to the 
Council Committee on Streets and Alleys. 
Here again, comes delay. All proposed 
improvements are open to full public in- 
spection and consideration before the coun- 
cil committee. This involves more public 
hearings, more debates, more objections, 
more delay. Frequently changes are order- 
ed, and these cause delay. At these Council 
Committee hearings, any citizen may be 
heard at length, either for or against the 
project. Some public improvements have 
been held up for several years before 
council committees. 

Because the improvements under the 
Plan of Chicago are for the best interests 
of the localities in which they are planned, 
and for the city generally, action by the 
various powers has always been favorable. 
So when a plan ordinance is reported to 
the City Council by its committees, the 
aldermen pass it. A majority vote of the 
council is necessary. Indefinite delay is 
possible if the Council does not give 
prompt consideration to a projected im- 
provement when favorably reported. The 
ordinance may be again referred to a 
committee for changes suggested by any 
of the seventy members of the Council. 
The aldermen, of course, may possibly 
decline to pass any ordinance. 

The Mayor becomes the next factor in 
the progress of an ordinance. A Mayor has 
the power to return an ordinance to the 
Council without his approval. This action 
is called a veto, and is usually done by a 



special message giving the Mayor's reasons 
for opposing the ordinance. Ordinances 
vetoed by the Mayor may again be con- 
sidered by the Council. The aldermen 
may pass the ordinance and make it 
effective in spite of the Mayor's veto by 
a two-thirds majority vote. No Plan of 
Chicago project has ever been disapproved 
by the council or the Mayor. 

As the next step, the city government 
files a petition in court. It asks the court 
to determine the just amounts which the 
city should pay the owners for property 
to be taken for public use, or damaged in 
making the improvement. The court is 
asked also to determine what property will 
be benefited, and the amount of such 
benefit to each owner. 

Thereupon the judge appoints two men 
to act on the city's petition. These men 
are known as court commissioners. The 
secretary of the Board of Local Improve- 
ments is always the third member of this 
court commission. Some American cities 
have learned from experience that public 
improvements are often unnecessarily de- 
layed by the court commissioner method. 
These men are paid by the day. They are 
constantly face to face with the fact that 
the longer they take to determine the value 
of lands and buildings, and the amounts 
of damages or benefits, the greater will be 
their financial reward. It is at best a big 
task to determine the value of several 
hundred pieces of property and to value 
the buildings, machinery and other fixtures. 
When this part of their work is finished, 
the court commissioners file a report in 
court. This report describes each piece 
of property to be taken, the owners of such 
property, the occupants, the value and the 
amount it will be damaged by the proposed 
improvement. 

This is not all the work court com- 
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missioners do. It is part of their duty to 
select the area that will be benefited. If 
there is any general public benefit to be 
allowed, they determine what part of the 
cost should be paid by the city. The 
balance they apportion fairly among the 
property owners in the area benefited. 

Naturally, the property nearest to an 
improvement receives the greatest amount 
of benefit. The farther away it is, the 
less it benefits. The court commissioners 
•decide the exact amount of benefit each 
piece of property within the assessment 



ordinance for an issue of bonds equal to 
the amount of such general or public 
benefit. Such ordinance, when passed, is 
accompanied by an order directing the 
election commissioners to place the bond 
issue question upon the ballot at the next 
election. In the several Plan of Chicago 
improvements already acted upon by the 
people, the bond issues were authorized 
by large majorities long before the court 
trials began. 

After the court commissioners file their 
report, all property owners in the assess- 
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CHICAGO. Proposed new Illinois Central passenger terminal to front on new East Twelfth Street at Indiana 
Avenue extended. Architecturally the depot will conform to the new Field Museum, as shown on page 107. 



district receives. The largest part of the 
cost is charged to the property having the 
most benefit, and no property is taxed 
more than it is benefited. The report of 
the Commissioners is prima facia correct, 
and unless the findings of the report of the 
Commissioners are proven to be incorrect 
by objecting property owners, the report 
will be confirmed by the Court. 

When there is a general benefit to the 
city, the court fixes the amount of such 
benefit. This sum, which is called "public 
benefit," is usually provided for by an 



ment district are notified. Some are in- 
formed that part or all of their property, 
as the case may be, is to be taken by the 
city for the improvement. Others are 
told that their property will be damaged. 
Still others are notified they will be taxed 
to pay for the benefits they will gain. 
When the case is tried in court, all these 
property owners may have their lawyers 
appear. They may object to the right of 
the city to make the improvement under 
the Local Improvement Act. They may 
protest against the amounts of their assess- 
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ments for benefits, or to the amounts the 
city is willing to pay for their land or 
for damages to then property. 

Arguments are presented to the court 
for the city and for the property owners. 
If the city proves that the proposed im- 
provement is one that should be made 
under the Local Improvement Act, the 
court overrules all objections to the legality 
of the improvement. The time required to 
hear the case depends on the number of 
objectors and the nature of their objec- 
tions. Many arguments and much testi- 
mony may be heard. It may require 
weeks, or even months to establish the 
city's right to make the improvement. 

The law provides that the case may be 
taken to the Supreme Court for final 
decision. If its decision is favorable, the 
improvement can be made. If not, the 
city cannot make the improvement under 
the powers given it in the Local Improve- 
ment Act. 

Delay is possible also in these proceed- 
ings, because errors may be made in the 
ordinance or the description of the pro- 
perty to be taken. Some of those errors 
may be vital, and, no matter how far the 
procedure has advanced, the entire pro- 
ceedings may have to be abandoned. In 
that event, a new start must be made from 
the very beginning. As in all other law 
cases, the Supreme Court can be appealed 
to for final decision. It is plain then, that 
there may be repeated long delays in 
procedure. These are due in many cases 
to the restrictions imposed by the State 
Legislature upon Chicago in making im- 
provements such as proposed in the Plan 
of Chicago. 

The second part of the court proceedings 
always takes a long time, when the amounts 
of damages and benefits fixed by the court 
commissioners are weighed by a jury of 



citizens. Two weeks must pass after 
property owners are notified. Then comes 
the actual trial. The court bases its final 
rulings upon the verdict of the jury with 
regard to each piece of property affected. 

Property owners need not submit their 
cases to a jury but can agree to abide by 
the decision of the court. This happened 
in connection with the Twelfth Street im- 
provement case, and indicates that the 
property owners realize the benefits to 
them of that portion of the Plan of Chicago. 

Like all other legal proceedings, the 
decision of the trial court is not final as 
to the money involved. Appeals may be 
made to the Supreme Court by owners 
not satisfied with the award of the jury. 
Such appeals, however, may not prevent 
the making of the improvement. The only 
question involved is whether or not the 
amount of the award or assessment is just. 
The city may start work upon the improve- 
ment, but must pay whatever amounts 
the Supreme Court may determine should 
be given the property owners. 

The last stage in procedure is the collec- 
tion by the city of the assessments for 
benefits, and the payment of the jury's 
awards to owners. The law provides that 
before the city can take a single piece of 
property for public use, the owner must 
be paid the amount awarded him by the 
jury in the condemnation trial. 

The improvement project has now 
reached the last stage before accomplish- 
ment. That is the bidding by contractors 
upon construction work. With the letting 
of the contract to the lowest bidder the 
work begins. When it is completed, the 
people begin to enjoy the benefits from 
whatever phase of the Plan of Chicago is 
being carried out. 

Complicated as all this procedure is, still 
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further delays and vexations are usual in 
city planning work. 

There are nineteen different govern- 
ments within the city of Chicago. Each 
of these governments has its own powers 
and rights, all of which must be res- 
pected. To carry out an improvement 
smoothly, there must be co-operation 
between officials of all governmental bodies 
within the city whose rights or powers 
are affected. Lack of such cooperation may 
mean indefinite delay. Fortunately the 
officials in all branches of the government 
of Chicago are working wholeheartedly 
together to advance the Plan of Chi- 
cago. 

To illustrate this need of united effort 
by officials, the widening and extension of 
Michigan Avenue could only be done by 
joint action approved by the City of Chi- 
cago, the Lincoln Park Board and the 
United States War Department. The lake 
front development comes under the author- 
ity of the South Park Commissioners, the 
Lincoln Park Board, the City of Chicago 
and the United States Government. In 
the case of Twelfth Street, cooperation was 
needed between the City of Chicago, the 
Sanitary District of Chicago and the 
United States Government. 

Thus it is easily seen that because of the 
many governments within our city, hardly 
any project of the Plan of Chicago can be 
realized solely under one authority. More- 
over, for best results, it is necessary to 
obtain the cooperation of the railroads and 
other public service corporations. Even 
with the most rapid progress under the 
best of conditions, much time is necessary 
to secure action. Therefore it behooves 
all the citizens of Chicago to press steadily 
forward for results under the Plan of 
Chicago, and to do all in their power to 
prevent avoidable delay. 



1. In what way do foreign cities have better 

advantages for city planning than the 
municipalities of this country? 

2. Contrast the laivs governing American 

cities in rearranging city areas with 
those of European governments. 

3. What may be one result of American 

laivs designed to give special protection 
to individual rights in property? 
J+. How should the citizens of Chicago pro- 
ceed to prevent dangerous and costly 
delays in city planning work? 

5. In what way do the limited governmental 

powers of Chicago tend to delay carry- 
ing out plans for a better city? 

6. Why is it difficult to secure special laws 

from the State Legislature to enable 
city planning to be done? 

7. What is a "local improvement?" Who 

should pay for it, and why? 

8. Hoiv are local improvements paid for? 

General improvements? Cite ex- 
amples of each. 

9. What are city "bonds?" How author- 

ized? For ivhat must money se- 
cured on bond issues be used? 

10. Under what law are most of the Plan of 

Chicago improvements being made? 
What body of officials administers 
that law? 

11. Tell in your own words, briefly, the legal 

procedure for a public improvement 
under the Local Improvement Act. 

12. What is a city ordinance? How is it 

enacted? 

13. What are the duties of court com- 

missioners working on a Plan of 
Chicago improvement? 
14- In what ways may plan projects be de- 
layed by disagreements between gov- 
ernmental officials? Name three pro- 
jects requiring different official bodies 
working together for their accomplish- 
ment. 
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South Wuter Street. View looking southwest aeross the river, showing the upper anil lower street, alon" the water's edoe. 
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In this chapter or "Addenda", we shall 
learn what new parts of the Plan of Chi- 
cago have been recommended to the citi- 
zens for their approval, and also how 
much of the first work on the Plan has 
been accomplished. 

Twelfth Street, now named Roosevelt 
Eoad, in honor of our former president, 
Theodore Roosevelt, was the first work 
started on the Plan of Chicago, and the 
first building on Roosevelt Road was torn 
down on August 25, 1916. All the build- 
ings between Ashland Avenue and Michi- 
gan Avenue on the south side of the street, 
a distance of two miles, were torn down, 
or moved back, and the street was widened 
from a narrow, crowded 66 foot street, to 
a fine, wide thoroughfare 108 feet wide 
between Ashland Avenue and Canal 
Street, and 118 feet wide between Canal 
Street and Michigan Avenue. 

The big task, except for the railroad 
viaduct and bridge, was completed in De- 
cember, 1917, and a great celebration was 



held by the people in that part of the 
city. There were colored lights and a great 
parade in honor of the first work on the 
Plan of Chicago, and a vast crowd of peo- 
ple was addressed by the Mayor, the chair- 
man of the Plan Commission, and other 
distinguished public leaders. 

During the Great War, which was then 
in progress, our country needed all the 
money, men and building material we 
could spare, and the work of completing 
the immense 118 foot wide viaduct from 
Canal Street to Wabash Avenue, and the 
new bridge, was delayed to help our 
country win the War. 

When completed, Twelfth Street, now 
Roosevelt Road, will be a splendid, wide 
business street, connecting the new Illi- 
nois Central railroad station on the Lake 
Front, and the new Field Museum there, 
with the new Union Station on widened 
Canal Street at Jackson Boulevard. 

On April 13, 1918, a great celebration 
took place. The Mayor, Honorable Wil- 
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better transportation service and con- 
venient connecting streets had only fairly 
begun, with the exception of the Pennsyl- 
vania freight terminal and the Monroe 
Street bridge, which were nearly finished, 
when the War prevented further progress. 
These improvements, which mean so 
much, especially to the West Side, as well 
as to the entire city, will be completed 
soon. Then Chicago will have, besides its 
fine new passenger and freight stations, 
the improved Canal Street connecting 
with widened Roosevelt Road and the Illi- 
nois Central Station at the Lake Front. 



In the chapter, "Developing our Lake 
Front", we saw what was proposed for 
tiie improvement of the shore line between 
Grant and Jackson Parks for the enjoy- 
ment of the people. 

Not long ago, the Chicago Plan Commis- 
sion issued a report, which showed that 
1,280 acres of park lands could be made 
by using the city's waste material. Such 
material, the report stated, consisted of 
excavation material, old bricks, cinders, 
and ashes, and showed that the city's an- 
nual product of these was sufficient to 
build all the parks proposed in a five-mile 




View of South Waler Street improvement, along the River front, showing the new Franklin-Orleans Slreet. bridge in the foreground. 



At the northern end, Canal Street will 
connect via the new, two-level Kinzie 
Street bridge, with the new Franklin-Or- 
leans Street bridge. This will add a new 
and convenient street connection from the 
West Side to the North Side. 

The work of the Chicago school children 
in the War was a matter of pride to the 
nation, just as their work in the schools 
on the Plan of Chicago has been, and will 
continue to be, a matter of pride and 
honor to their city. 



stretch between Jackson and Grant Parks, 
in a few years. These lands, the report 
stated, would be worth $46,000,000 and 
would cost the people of Chicago nothing, 
by simply utilizing this waste material. 

It was shown also, that $3,000,000 would 
be paid by the teaming contractors for the 
privilege of hauling the waste material to 
the lake front and depositing it there in 
place of taking it longer distances at 
greater expense to the tax-payers, and de- 
positing it where it would benefit no one. 
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This is a great lesson in municipal econ- 
omy, and it clearly proves how the money 
of the people can lie saved, while at the 
same time they are given the needed and 
adequate recreational facilities so im- 
portant to their health and happiness. 

The report of the Plan Commission also 
showed that these park lands could he 
made in a short time, at the cost of only 
$1,850,000 by using five dredges with 



vale morals, and produce better citizens. 

Our men, women and children arc our 
greatest national asset. Light and air are 
hygienieally basic. Healthful amusement, 
fun and recreation are the greatest lubri- 
cants for physical welfare and the great- 
est protectors of moral health. 

The plans thus completed, provided for 
the new Illinois Central passenger station 
on the proposed new East Twelfth Street 




Michigan Avenue (before widening) showing how vehicles piled up, awaiting their turn to get into the narrow 
38 ft. wide roadway, north of Randolph Street. 



which to supplement the waste material. 
It was demonstrated also, that the cost 
of public playgrounds for the benefit of all 
the people, drops into significance when 
compared with the priceless value of safe- 
guarding the health of our men, women 
and children, and the knowledge that we 
are doing our full duty in creating con- 
ditions which will increase happiness, ele- 



(Roosevelt Road) adjacent to and in 
architectual harmony with the new Field 
Museum, and for the extension of Grant 
Park from Park Row to Roosevelt Road. 
They also included (lie entire 1,280 acres 
of park, bathing beaches, picnic grounds, 
protected water courses for rowing, canoe- 
ing, and racing courses for yachts and mo- 
tor boats. There is provided too, a great 
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commercial harbor for lake shipping, be- 
tween 16th and 31st streets, when that 
shall be needed. 

The City Council finally approved the 
Lake Front plans, and passed the ordi- 
nance necessary for their accomplishment 
and the construction of the new Illinois 
Central terminal. 

There remains to be had only the con- 
sent of the Federal Government before the 



far removed from the lake will have quick 
and convenient access to the new park for 
a single carfare. 

Mayor William Hale Thompson, with 
the co-operation of the Chicago Plan Com- 
mission and the Park Commissioners, has 
proposed the erection of a great Stadium 
on the Lake Front. In this Stadium, 
which will seat over 100,000 people, will 
be celebrated many great and important 




Michigan Avenue (north of the river) showing the old and new widths of the street. View looking south. 



work can proceed. Thus, with the excep- 
tion of the necessary permit from the War 
Department, the last barrier has been 
overcome in the long struggle to give the 
people of Chicago, and especially those of 
the great West Side, the enjoyment of the 
alluring pleasures of Lake Michigan along 
its south shore. This area is reached by 
twelve direct east-and-west street car 
lines, so that the people in the districts 



athletic events, such as, foot-ball, base-ball, 
pageants and general reviews. An organi- 
zation has been affected for the purpose 
of carrying out this proposition to final 
completion, and there is every prospect 
that the Stadium will become one of the 
great attractions of the city. 

Another vastly important recommenda- 
tion of the Plan Commission, which was 
delayed bv the War, is the location of the 
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Every one should carefully study this map of the Plan of Chicago Im- 
provements. Every one should satisfy himself as to the remarkable benefits 
proposed in the circulatory and clearance medium afforded by South Water 
Street improved. 

Start from Canal and Twelfth Streets and bear in mind all the streets 
both north and south and east and west which intersect the following route : 

Canal Street, widened from Twelfth Street to Washington Street, and 
double-decked from Lake Street to Kinzie Street. 

Double-level Kinzie Street bridge to two-level street on Kinzie Street 
down to Orleans Street. 

Thence via Orleans Street across the Franklin Street bridge to South 
Water Street. 

Thence to the upper and lower levels of Michigan Avenue. 

Thence south on Michigan Avenue to widened Twelfth Street. 

Thence west on Twelfth Street to the corner of Twelfth and Canal 
Streets, the starting point. 

Removal of the barriers caused by South Water Street teams on State, 
Dearborn, Clark, La Salle, Wells and Franklin Streets would make available 
for unobstructed use all these north and south arteries. 

All vehicles coming from the West Side and going to the North Side, 
having no business to transact in the Loop, would circumvent the intolerable 
congestion in the loop district by taking either Canal Street to the North Side 
or Franklin Street and South Water Street, thence via Michigan Avenue, 
which is to be widened betwen Randolph Street and Chicago Avenue and 
double-decked between Lake and Ohio Streets. 

Vehicles coming from the North Side going to the West Side would use 
the same arteries — the entire route being practically unobstructed by street 
car lines. 

Example — a vehicle coming from the North Side going into the Loop 
would no longer be confined practically to Michigan and Jackson boulevards, 
but would cross the river, pass along South Water Street and freely enter the 
Loop over any of the north and south arteries leading to its destination. 

A careful study of this chart will readily reveal the many combinations 
of traffic routes which could be made to serve to relieve congestion in the 
Loop district by facilitated access between the North, South and West sides. 
R esu lt — the economization of the time and the conservation of the comfort 
of the people. 
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PLAN OF CHICAGO IMPROVEMENTS 



The preceding map visualizes the unmistakable benefits to be realized 
from the improvement of South Water Street in connection with the central 
street system in the Plan of Chicago. Congestion will be relieved, traffic 
facilitated, the public health safeguarded, the district attractively developed ; 
and a great economic saving to the public will result from these improve- 
ments. 

The following Plan projects are indicated : The lake front park, play- 
grounds, bathing beaches directly accessible by fourteen West Side street 
car lines, protected small-boat water course, motor boat and yachting courses 
and pleasure piers ; the outer lake front drive connecting Lincoln Park and 
the Municipal Pier with Grant Park, the Field Museum and Jackson Park; 
the extension and widening of Michigan Avenue, and the separation of traffic; 
the widening of Twelfth St. between Michigan Ave. and Ashland Ave., with 
no cross-traffic excepting at Clark Street between Wabash Avenue and Canal 
Street; the widening of Canal Street from Twelfth Street northward to con- 
nect with the new two-level Canal and Kinzie Streets via the double-deck 
Kinzie Street Bridge, making a new artery to the North Side via Orleans 
Street; the construction of the Franklin-Orleans and Monroe Street bridges; 
and the widening and double-decking of South Water Street from Michigan 
Avenue to Market Street. These improvements complete an inner quad- 
rangle and general central street system which will distribute and facilitate 
traffic in a manner more efficient than ever undertaken in any city. 

These important arteries will fit in with the general street system in the 
Plan of Chicago ; the straightening of the river ; the opening of Franklin, 
Market, Wells, La Salle and Dearborn Streets southward through the rail- 
road terminal area; the assembling in the new Illinois Central passenger 
terminal of the other existing South Side railway terminals ; the construc- 
tion of the West Side railway terminals on Canal Street; the location of 
the new West Side Postoffice on Canal Street between Adams and Madison 
Streets ; the Field Museum on the lake front at Twelfth Street ; and the Good 
Roads and Forest Preserve systems surrounding the city on all sides. These 
betterments form a city-wide program of hygienic, economic, commercial 
and healthgiving improvements of incalculable value to all citzens and the 
whole city. 
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Post Office on the West Side fronting 
Canal Street on the two-block site between 
Adams and Madison Streets, to replace 
the present wholly inadequate, insanitary 
Post Office. This, in connection with the 
improvement of Canal Street and Roose- 
velt Road, will serve as the best possible 
location for a great new main Post Office 
building. 

In Chapter XV, we studied about the 



work of acquiring the most desirable 
lands for the Forest Preserve went stead- 
ily forward during the War until, by 1919, 
more than 15,000 acres had been pur- 
chased. 

The favored districts were in the Sko- 
kie Valley northward; the vicinity of the 
town of Palatine; the Desplaines River 
Valley northwestward, and extending 
southward along the entire western edge 
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Michigan Avenue ( showing 

needs for Forest Preserve parks, outside 
but close to the city limits. 

We discovered where were the most 
available areas for purchase, and what 
had been done by the Cook County Forest 
Preserve Commission in beginning the 
purchase of these country playgrounds 
for the people. 

At the close of the year 1916, less than 
1000 acres had been purchased, but the 



widening in progress). 

of the city; the Elmhurst and Salt Creek 
country still further westward; the vicin- 
itv of Mount Forest southward; Palos 
Park; and between the Calumet district 
and Chicago Heights, to the extreme 
southward. 

About 10,000 acres still remain to be 
procured in the districts surveyed for pur- 
chase by the Cook County Forest Preserve 
Commission. 
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Although these outward parks are yet 
unimproved they are already sought by 
large numbers of families, who go to them 
in summer to picnic, and to enjoy their 
natural beauty and quiet, far from the 
noise and rush of the city. 

We have learned about the Exterior 
Highway System in the Plan of Chicago, 
and what the improvement of the roads 
leading to and from the city and the For- 



tius important program, a bond issue of 
$5,000,000 was authorized by the voters of 
Cook Count) r at the special election in No- 
vember, 1919. 

There is need for more through north 
and south streets on the West Side and 
for time-saving diagonal thoroughfares. 
In order to supply this need, the Plan 
Commission recommended the widening of 
Western Avenue ; the widening and ex- 




A scene in one of Chicago's magnificent forest preserves. 15.000 acres of these country parks have already 
been acquired by the Cook County Forest Preserve Commission and thrown open for public use. 



est Preserves means to the city. 

During the year 1913, a bill was enacted 
in the State Legislature, which provides 
for good roads for the entire state, em- 
bracing 42 separate routes. 

Nearly all of the roads connecting the 
Forest Preserves with each other and 
with the city are planned for immediate 
improvement. For the furtherance of 



tension of Ashland Avenue, and of Robey 
Street, and the extension of Ogden Ave- 
nue from Union to Lincoln Park. At the 
present time there is a glaring lack of 
uniformity in these streets. 

Western Avenue is to be widened to 100 
feet all the way. 

Ashland Avenue is to be made 100 feet 
wide all the way through. 
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Robey Street is to be opened all the way 
through and made 84 feet wide. 

Ogden Avenue is to be opened for three 
miles from Union Park to Lincoln Park, 
108 feet wide. 

The Plan Commission's recommenda- 
tion for the three West Side streets was 
made on February 1, 1918, and its recom- | 



printed in 1916, the Plan Commission had 
not yet recommended the improvement of 
South Water Street to connect with the 
upper and lower levels of the improved 
Michigan Avenue. This action of the 
Committee was taken in November, 1917. 
Under the plan approved, South Water 
Street is to be made 135 feet wide from 




Michigan Avenue (shortly after the widening began) looking north at Randolph Street. 



mendation for the extension of Ogden 
Avenue was made in December, 1916. But 
we have not yet studied the need for the 
reclamation of South Water Street as a 
public thoroughfare, and the removal of 
the produce market there, to a more ad- 
vantageous site. 

When the present edition of "Wacker's 
Manual of the Plan of Chicago" was 



Michigan Avenue to Lake and Market 
Streets by removing all the buildings be- 
tween South Water Street and River 
Street from the north line of those streets 
to the river. It will have an upper and 
lower street— just as Michigan Avenue 
has— the upper street being only 110 feet 
wide, in order to provide a 25 foot wide 
dock along; the river on the lower street. 
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Map of Chicago, showing waste disposal suggestion to 
transform Chicago's waste material into Parklands for 
the health and happiness of the people. 3,000,000 cubic 
yards of this material can be taken to the proposed 
dumping stations along the river, loaded onto barges, 
and deposited along the lake front behind a breakwater, 
in this way building 1 00 acres of park lands a year 
without cost. 
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REASONS WHY WESTERN AVENUE 

—ASHLAND AVENUE— AND 

ROBEY STREET SHOULD 

BE IMPROVED: 

1. Seven hundred thousand people — 
nearly one-third of Chicago's population 
— are affected by the Western and Ash- 
land Avenue, and Robey Street improve- 
ments. 



5. The city's greatest dimension is 
north and south. There are only two con- 
tinuous north and south streets west of the 
loop — Halsted Street and Western Ave- 
nue — in a distance of eight miles. Neces- 
sary detours of north and south traffic are 
serious hardships. 

6. The great Central Manufacturing- 
District is bounded on the east by Ash- 
land Avenue and on the west by Western 
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South Water Street, Produce Market. 



2. The whole city is benefited directly 
and indirectly. 

3. The steady westward movement of 
the center of population demands provi- 
sion for through north and south arteries. 
This is imperative as a means of circula- 
tion and communication. 

4. Improvements in connection with 
Ogden Avenue, will help relieve traffic con- 
gestion in the loop district. 



Avenue ; Robey Street stops at its center. 
East of Ashland Avenue is the great 
stockyards. Improving these thorough- 
fares' will facilitate traffic throughout this 
great industrial zone. 

7. These improvements will facilitate 
the movement of workers on the North and 
South Sides to and from the manufactur- 
ing districts lying at Sixteenth Street, at 
Kinzie Street, and on the North Branch 
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of the River; and in connection with Og- 
den Avenue, to the industrial region on 
the North Branch at Goose Island and in 
its vicinity. 

8. The united traffic capacity of these 
improved streets will only be sufficient for 
the two-mile belt they directly serve. 

9. Property values on these streets and 
those adjacent will be greatly increased, 
as will also revenue of the city. 

10. These streets, now badly crippled, 
will be made what they must ultimately 



REASONS WHY OGDEN AVENUE 
SHOULD BE IMPROVED: 

1. Ogden Avenue, extended from Union 
to Lincoln Parks, will afford a short and 
direct traffic artery between the North 
Side and the West Side, where there is 
none. 

2. It will give a large industrial popu- 
lation direct and convenient access to a 
large industrial section; to Lake Michi- 




View of South Water Street, looking southwest across 
old buildings to lie removed when South Water Street is i 

become for traffic circulation and proper j 
appearance. This can be done at a far | 
less cost to-day than ever in the future. 

11. The improvement of these streets 
is absolutely essential for a comprehen- 
sive rapid transit system on the West 
Side. 

12. Access to the Forest Preserves on 
the north and south, so needed for the re- 
creation of the people, demands the im- 
provement of these streets. 



the loop district, from Kinzie Street, showing dilapidated 
mproved. 

gan, Lincoln Park and the Municipal Pier. 

3. It will connect the northern section 
of the city with important southwestern 
country roads. 

4. It will relieve the pressure on exist- 
ing surface lines by giving quicker trans- 
portation without transfer. 

5. It will materially relieve congestion 
in the loop district. 

6. It will serve to restore to economic 
use large areas now imperfectly devel- 
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oped, and thus greatly benefit the city by 
increasing its revenue. 

7. It will materially increase property 
values throughout a large section now 
stagnant, unsalable and almost worthless. 

8. It will create an absolutely new 108 
foot wide business and light manufactur- 
ing thoroughfare, where there is none to- 
day. 



north-and-south and east-and-west street, 
and give it the traffic advantages it now 
lacks. 

10. This diagonal will serve the same 
purpose for a traffic that a "belt line" 
serves for railroad traffic. New life will 
pulsate through this section, and where 
there is new life and new business and 
rehabitated properties, there are bound 




Michigan Avenue (A drawing by Vernon Howe Bailey) Looking xouth from Chicago Avenue, show 



9. The section to be penetrated by the 
Ogden Avenue extension is out of the 
path of progressive development. It has 
no proper identification with good street 
connections leading to desirable districts. 
A diagonal street through this poorly de- 
veloped area will connect it with every 



to be increased values. Diagonal thor- 
oughfares are of the utmost importance in 
large cities and comparable to section-line 
streets as to their business desirabilities 
and possibilities. The Ogden Avenue ex- 
tension is one of the most important street 
improvements Chicago can possibly make. 
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REASONS WHY SOUTH WATER 

STREET SHOULD BE 

IMPROVED : 

1. It will REDUCE THE HIGH COST 
OF LIVING- by annually saving the peo- 
ple of Chicago money by the removal of 
the South Water Street produce market 
to a proper location and the restoration 
of that street for traffic usage. The Fed- 
eral Government has verified and ap- 
proved the amount of the annual saving 
to be made in the high cost of living. 

2. It will be an effective distributor of 
traffic in the city's heart, and will reduce 
loop congestion 16 per cent by removing 
15,714 vehicle trips per day. 

3. It will be a great distributor of traffic 
to all sections, operating in connection 
with Michigan Avenue and its great 
plazas, the Franklin-Orleans and double- 
deck Kinzie Street bridges, the widened 
two-level Canal Street, and the improved 
Roosevelt Road. 

4. It will enable vehicles between the 
North and West and Southwest sides to 
avoid loop congestion. 

5. It will greatly facilitate commercial 
traffic on the important east and west 
streets immediately north of the river by 
lessening cross-traffic congestion. 

6. It will add two new through east- 
and-west traffic arteries, the lower one un- 
obstructed by cross-traffic. 

7. It will bring State, Dearborn, Clark 
and Wells Streets into their full useful- 
ness by removing the present clogging of 
these streets between Lake and South 
Water Streets by peddlers' and grocers' 
wagons. 

8. It will provide an uninterrupted 
connection between the Illinois Central 
freight yards and the West Side ware- 
house and terminal districts. 

9. It will tremendously ease the hard- 
ship on teaming and increase loading ca- 



pacity 25 per cent, by reducing the present 
grade between Michigan Avenue and the 
Illinois Central yards. 

10. It will connect on the east with the 
upper and lower levels of Michigan Ave- 
nue, and on the west with the present 
grade of Market and Lake Streets. 

11. It will conform on the upper level 
with the new grade level of the bridges 
now being built, and will fit in with the 
proposed La Salle and Franklin-Orleans 
Street bridges. 

12. It will be a fine thoroughfare — 110 
feet wide on the upper level — for high 
class commercial development, enjoying 
unexcelled light, air and transportation. 

13. It will immediately provide abut- 
ting property with direct contact with rail 
and water transportation and with mer- 
chandising facilities above, and freight 
facilities below. Its two-level street ad- 
vantages will greatly increase property 
values on South Water Street. Every ele- 
ment of the improvement is ideal for the 
most profitable use of the abutting prop- 
erty. 

14. It will be of value when the Lakes- 
to-the-Gulf Waterway is completed, and 
will also fit in with any future union 
freight clearing methods that may be 
adopted. 

The long period of inaction on the Plan 
of Chicago, due to the War, caused the 
Plan Commission to issue its now famous 
Reconstruction Platform. This document 
of far-reaching importance to the people 
of Chicago was in the form of a stirring 
appeal to the authorities and citizens to 
use their utmost endeavors to overcome 
the delays caused by the War, by carrying 
out the recommendation for Plan projects 
with all possible haste. 

Following this, the churches of the city 
became interested, and on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 19, 1919, which was Plan of Chicago 
Day, many pastors throughout the city, of 
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all denominations, preached from their 
pulpits on the Plan of Chicago to the 
whole city. 

About this time it was discovered by 
the Plan Commission, to its great dismay, 
that the city had reached the limit of its 
bonding power, and that no money was 
available for any of the improvements. 

It was found, too, that Chicago, a city 
of 3,000,000 people, could only obtain re- 
lief from this unreasonable and intoler- 
able situation through extraordinary 
State Legislature. 

The Plan Commission promptly and 
vigorously took the matter in hand, 
fraught as it was with the greatest im- 
portance to the whole city. Aided by the 
Governor, the Lieutenant Governor, the 
Speaker of the House and receptive atti- 
tude of the members of the General As- 
sembly, the Plan Commission succeeded 
in having enacted on June 20, 1919, the 
necessary legislation to give Chicago the 
power to bond itself to the additional ex- 
tent of $27,500,000. This was done for 
the express purpose of the pending Plan 
of Chicago improvements. 

Following this timely action of the Leg- 
islature, the City Council with splendid 
fidelity to the city's needs in July, 1919, 
unanimously voted to place the matter of 
bond issues for the "Western, Ashland, and 
Ogden Avenue, and Eobey and South 
Water Street Improvements on the little 
ballot for the approval of the voters at the 
special election, November, 1919. 

Every one of these items was approved 



by the voters at the November election by 
a large majority. 

Thus, Chicago, our beloved city, which 
is our larger home, received the necessary 
power to carry on its great Plan in a 
large way, and thus is the destiny of our 
proud city assured, and the comfort, 
health, prosperity, and happy contentment 
of its people safeguarded now and in the 
future. 

The Eeconstruction Platform of the 
Commission encouraged the zoning move- 
ment and recommended, because of the 
importance of the subject, that zoning 
should be taken up and studied by a spe- 
cial body appointed for that specific pur- 
pose. Later the Plan Commission urged 
the State Legislature, to pass the pending 
Zoning Bill, which action was taken by the 
Legislature on June 20, 1919. Zoning or 
districting the city, means dividing it into 
separate parts, such as residential, indus- 
trial, business and unrestricted districts, 
and provides that laws shall be enacted 
which will tend to conserve the economic 
advantages of these various districts; the 
location of industries in the most favor- 
able districts convenient to transporta- 
tion; and many other provisions for safe- 
guarding the property values of the entire 
city and to promote the comfort and con- 
venience of the people. On June 30, 1919, 
the City Council passed an order empow- 
ering the Mayor to appoint a Commission 
on Building Districts and Restrictions, 
for the purpose of making a comj^lete sur- 
vey of the entire city, so that a proper 
Zoning Plan could be adopted. 



